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Bendix-built Talos Guided Missiles on the Navy's “U.S.S. Desert Ship” at White Sands Proving Ground—Official U.S. Navy Photo. 


HOW THE MANY BENDIX MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


ARE IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Sendix* has been meeting and solving missile 
problems for many years. In addition to 
building the Talos, a U. S. Navy ground- 
to-air missile, we engineered and developed 
many ‘of the major systems used in other 
key missiles. These include warheads, 
target-seekers, propulsion devices, controls, 
guidance and telemetering systems. Tele- 
metering systems enable missiles to send 
back reports from space. More than 500 
different channels of information can be 
transmitted, such as speed, direction, 
acceleration, roll, vibration, tempera- 
ture, ete. 

The Talos, for which Bendix is prime 
contractor, has, according to a Navy state- 
ment, ““demonstrated a remarkably high 
degree of accuracy and reliability’. As a 
result, the Navy is making direct ship- 
installations on 


board first-line cruisers 


A thousand products 


without the intervening step of evaluation. 
This has meant a considerable money 
saving and has advanced this missile as a 
fleet weapon. It will be the major arma- 
ment of the United States cruiser Galveston 
and will also be installed on a number of 
other cruisers, including the nuclear- 
powered Long Beach. 

Because of the accuracy and extreme 
range of the Talos, the U. S. Army is also 
studying the feasibility of incorporating it 
into the Continental Air Defense System. 

In addition to missiles and missile com- 
ponents, Bendix manufactures important 
Ground Support systems and devices. 

Looking to the future, Bendix is engaged 
in an intensive /ong-range program, designed 
to help keep America foremost in the 
development of weapons vital to the preser- 
vation of our security and world peace. 


* TRADEMARK 
Gendlix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


WARHEAD 
TARGET SEEKER 


[GROUND SUPPORT. 


LAUNCHERS 
RADAR 
COMMUNICATIONS 
COMPUTERS 
TELEMETERING 


Bendix furnishes major elements for 
missiles of all types. This illustration 
represents no particular missile, but 
shows the general location of various 
airborne Bendix systems and their 
components. In addition, Bendix pro- 
duces the Ground Support systems 
indicated above. 
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A HOME-TOWN BUSINESS 





THE BELL SYSTEM is nationwide 
yet the telephone business is 
largely a local business. 


Research, manufacturing and a 
certain amount of over-all direction 
are handled centrally because experi- 
ence has proved it is the better way. 


But the job of serving people 
locally is handled by the operating 
companies throughout the country, 
organized to fit the needs of the par- 
ticular sections they serve. Your Bell 
Telephone Company is one of these. 


It is distinctly a home-town busi- 
ness because of the personal nature 
of telephone service. 


Ninety-five out of every one hun- 
dred calls are local. They're made- 
to-order right on the spot. On all 
matters of service you have the very 
great advantage of dealing directly 
with the company and its people. 


Your telephone company is man- 





aged locally and it pays taxes locally. 





TELEPHONE INSTALLER visits a home-town family to install color telephones. He and 
his truck are familiar sights around town. Courtesy rides with him wherever he goes. 


You probably know men and women 





in your town who work for it and 





have seen and heard of their active 





part in the welfare of the community. 





Local people have an investment in 





the business through their ownership 


of A. T. & T. stock. 








Wherever there are new tele- 
phone buildings going up, or jobs 


BELL TELEPHONE 


of maintenance, there are jobs for 
local builders, architects, painters, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians and 
many others. 


So the Bell Telephone Company 
isn’t something far away but close to 
you wherever you live and a friendly, 
helpful part of the community. That 
is the way you'd like it to be and we 





try very hard to run it that way. 








Avco’s AK Division 


services 


the highways 


of tomorrow 


Gleaming “package’”’ porcelain service stations 
will play an important part in servicing 
America’s gigantic highway program. All-steel 
“AK Package Service Stations” for these 
roads will save days and dollars in erection 
and maintenance. New techniques have 

made this possible with Namaloy pre-stressed 
porcelain panels which resist warping, 

dirt and weather. Versatile as well as durable, 
these modular systems can be adapted to 
buildings of all sizes and shapes. . . from 
service stations to schoolhouses and 
skyserapers. Architectural porcelain building 


systems from the AK Division of Avco. 


Avco today—zives America the most 
dependable of equipment, the most advanced 


of ideas and research. Its divisions are: 


Lycoming—aviation, marine and industrial 
power plants . . . Crosley—electronics systems 
and aircraft structures... AK Division 
—kitchen equipment and architectural 
porcelain ... New Idea and Ezee Flow— 


specialized farm equipment... Research and 





Advanced Development Division ...Avco 
Research Laboratory ... Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation—the WLW Radio and TV 
Group ... Moffats, Limited (Canada)— 


commercial gas and heating equipment. 
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For further information about Avco 
Building Systems and packaged service 
stations, write for free booklet, Box AK, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


Our Fair Ladies 


Wuat is an epoxy resin? (see page 
35). How many speeches does Big 
Board Boss Keith Funston make in 
a year? (page 27). Exactly how 
much did Peter Minuit pay for 
Manhattan Island? (page 38). 
These questions, touching on ev- 
erything from chemistry and ora- 
tory to history, are the sort of 
s tum p- 
ers that 
challenge 
the inquisi- 
tiveness of 
ForseEs’ re- 
search staff 
(see mast- 
head) every 
issue. To 
Forsrs’ ad- 
miring edi- 
tors, it is a 


the U.S. of Amsterdam Burgomas- 
ter Gijsbert van Hall, a long search 
was necessary to track down a 
suitable photo of Amsterdam’s har- 
bor, for which a new securities 
offering is being floated. 

Such extensive digging and leg- 
work are everyday affairs for 
Forses’ female factfinders. But 
gathering 
facts is only 
part of their 
job. The 
other is a 
stringent 
procedure 
for checking 
out against 
carefully 
picked inde- 
pendent 








source of 

continuing amazement (and even 
at times awe) how few and far be- 
tween are the elusive facts and 
check points that Forses’ research- 
ers fail to pin down 

This issue put reseachers partic- 
ularly on their mettle. Running 
down facts for “Metals Master,” the 
story on Dow Chemical (page 35), 
one researcher dug deep into the 
new field of epoxy resins. The 
chase led through abstruse chemi- 
cal journals and papers, including 
a technical dissertation somewhat 
forbiddingly entitled, “Low-toxic- 
ity Alphatic Amines from Cross- 
linking Polyepoxy Resins.” At the 
end of her long search came her re- 
port to Forses’ chemicals editor, 
which summarized recent trends in 
this rich new plastics field into 
which Dow has just taken a bold 
new step. 

The Girl Behind the Man. Not all 
our assignments handled by Forses’ 
research staff involve as much 
technical finesse, but each is de- 
manding in its own way. One 
Forses’ researcher, for example, 
was hard put last month to docu- 
ment the question: Are fewer men 
wearing hats these days, and why? 
Her problem, answered in “Hats 

ff,” (page 20): the fixed habit of 
the reticent male industry to keep 
its most vital statistics safely hid- 
den under its own hat. Forses’ pic- 
ture researchers face similar prob- 
lems. Thus, for the story of “The 
Flying Dutchman” (page 38), 
covering the bond-floating trip to 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
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sources 
every sub- 
stantive fact used by Forses’ writ- 
ers and analysts. In the process, 
Forses’ researchers must each be 
accomplished statisticians and 
mathematicians, able to detect the 
least flaw or divergence in the great 
mass of financial information which 
floods across our editors’ desks each 
day. 

Les Girls. In this constant pur- 
suit of elusive facts, legend around 
our offices has it, the perfect re- 
searcher resembles in many ways 
Indra, the multi-armed Hindu 
deity. Frankly we are proud of 
their unending versatility and re- 
sourcefulness. Graduates of ten 
different universities, from Smith 
and Brown to Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri, equally at home in matters of 
finance, first basemen and French, 
Forses’ researchers may not al- 
ways have the needed fact at their 
fingertips, but rarely fail to dis- 
cover a means of finding it. 

If our research staff is a hard- 
working crew, it is because the na- 
ture of the job demands it. Forses 
believes that only through care- 
fully sifted and digested facts and 
figures can businessmen and inves- 
tors keep abreast of our fast- 
changing economy. Never forgot- 
ten by any of our editorial staff is 
the serious responsibility of pro- 
viding a sound basis for decisions 
which very often involve the fate 
of considerable capital outlays. 
Thus the reason for Forses re- 
searchers’ passion for “getting it 
right.” 
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es copies in 
4 seconds” 


The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


...it’s the fastest way to copy-try it! 


The fast ‘““Thermo-Fax’”’ Copying Machine is the only All-Electric, 
dry process copy maker. With it you make copies in 4 seconds by elec- 
tricity alone. You eliminate chemicals, negatives. You get your copies 
for as little as 5¢ each. Try it. Use it on your own business communi- 
cations, on any forms you now must retype or duplicate. You’ll see 
how the clean, modern simplicity of this exclusive dry copying process 
can save you time and money over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your dealer. Or for details and your free copy of 
our new business communications book, just send the coupon below. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
enOOUcr o, 
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® 
gthermo-Fax 
‘COPYING PRODUCTS 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. QB-318, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 
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READERS SAY 


Steel Prices and Adam Smith 





Sm: Regarding your article on steel 
prices (“Paging Adam Smith,” Forses, 
Feb. 1), the law of supply and demand 
simply states that in the short run under 
conditions of perfect competition in a 
given market at a given time, the price 
of an economic good will tend to vary 
directly with its demand and inversely 
with its supply. The steel industry~is not 
setting its price solely on short considera- 
tions. It certainly does not operate under 
conditions of perfect competition. In 
short, the law of supply and demand has 
nothing to do with the price of steel. 

Adam Smith said nothing about any law 
of supply and demand. He merely said 
prices would tend to seek their “natural” 
level, whatever that may be, under con- 
ditions of “free competition.” The steel 
industry, of course, does not operate 
under conditions of “free competition.” . . . 

—RuicHarp J. TEWELES 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 





Chicago, IIl. 


Considering the amount of price-shav- 
| ing currently going on in the depressed 
steel industry, Forses would question 
whether, as Reader Teweles says, “supply 
& demand has nothing to do with the 
price of steel.” Adam Smith did not, of 
course, specifically refer to a “law of sup- 
ply & demand,” but he did indeed lay 
the groundwork for those who did by de- 
scribing price as the mechanism which 
brings supply & demand into balance. 
—Ep. 


| Sm: After reading your article [on 
| steel prices], I thought that I ought to 
call to your attention a situation of 
which you may not be aware. 

The reinforcing steel for the caissons 
of the Throggs Neck Bridge (New York, 
N.Y.) is being shipped to the United 
States from Germany. The contractor 
found it cheaper to buy the steel abroad 
and have it shipped here than to buy it 
| in the US. 


—Murray A. GLASER 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Anguished” Railroads 


Sm: Malcolm Forbes’ remarks on the 
railroad situation (“Railroads and Com- 
| muters Better Join Forces,” Forses, Feb. 
1) were exceptionally interesting. Of par- 
ticular surprise, however, was his refer- 
ence to [Lackawanna President] Perry 
Shoemaker’s “arrogant attitude.” To one 
who knows Perry’s modest, simple, un- 
assuming and gracious personality, the 
word “arrogant” just simply doesn’t fit. 
Some of us .. . are inclined to agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Shoemaker’s ac- 
cusations of unjust treatment. Perhaps 
it was a matter of mistaking a wail of 
anguish for arrogance. I don’t think my 
grandchildren are arrogant when they 
are hurt and cry. 


—J. R. STALEY 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Sm: When railroads “overstate their 
commuter losses” it is promptly brought 
to the public attention through the re- 
ports of the rate hearings. When public 
“attitude” toward the railroads is based 
on misinformation, as it frequently is, 
who can set the record straight? When 
the railroads attempt to do it, they often 
are suspected of resorting to the “crying 
towel. . .” 

Transportation problems, and especially 
the commuter problem, cannot possibly 
be solved as long as the railroads are 
suspected of still being managed by Jay 
Gould and Daniel Drew, and as long as 
rail competitors are subsidized by the 
taxpayer without compensation. .. . 

—Hucu G. Ducan 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Depository Receipts 


Sir: In a footnote to your article on 
the British Petroleum Co. (“Crown 
Jewel,” Forses, Feb. 1), you refer to 
“American Depository Receipts.” Can you 
tell me what this phrase means? 

—Wuu1am J. LIvInGcsTon 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


American Depository Receipts are vir- 
tually the equivalent of stock. They state 
that the holder owns so many shares of 
stock in a company that is listed on a 
foreign exchange. The receipts are con- 
venient for trading in the U. S. when 
foreign shares are not listed on a USS. 
exchange.—Eb. 


How Deep a Recession? 


| 
Sir: It was quite a shock to read | 
(“Classifying Recessions,” Forses, Jan. | 


15) that I expect the decline in “busi- 

ness activity” will reach a figure of 21% 
. and that I expect the contraction will 

last exactly 14 months. These are simply 

inferences drawn by your reporter. 

—Georrrey H. Moore 

National Bureau of 

Economic Research 

New York, N.Y. 


It is true that Mr. Moore did not ex- 
plicitly predict a 21%, 14-month reces- 
sion,” but Forses feels that the inference 
was clearly as reported.—Ep. 


Strisek vs. Puckett 


Sir: Alan Bell, in giving credit to Allied 


Stores’ Puckett for originating the re- | 


gional shopping center (“Readers Say,” 


Forses, Feb. 1), at Seattle in 1950 seems | 


to have overlooked Jerre Strizek’s Town 
and Country Village Shopping Center 
built outside Sacramento in 1946. 


—A. E.uiott CASsTELLO 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Chemicals and Drugs 


Sm: Permit me to compliment you on 
your January 1 issue and your “Yard- 
sticks of Management” charts. 

In this connection a friend of mine 
pointed out to me your comment (“The 
High Cost of Success”) that “Cynamid 
has not yet built as strong a position in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 











Amazing Precision 


Pocket-Size Recorder 


Does Big on-the-spot Recording- 
Job— Plays Back Immediately! 











“I’ve tried other types of recorders and have 
discarded them all since I learned about 
MINIFON.” Nothing can match the conveni- 
ence and lightweight of this remarkable pocket- 
size, highly faithful recording instrument.”’ To- 
day major industrial concerns insist that their 
executives carry Minifon recorders on all busi- 
ness trips, because Minifon is the only foolproof 
way to record on-the-spot information from 
contacts in the field. Minifon hears everything 
said and forgets nothing—eliminates the time, 
labor and errors-of-memory that go into written 
reports. And a Minifon with automatic push 
button controls is ready to take notes any time, 
anywhere, under any conditions— you can even 
“talk to it’’ while driving a car or flying a plane! 
For details mail coupon below! 
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2) GEISS-AMERICA, CHICAGO 45, 
ILLINOIS, Dept. F.2 


Exclusive U.S.A. Importers 


Please send me completely illustrated bro- 
chure on the MINIFON P55-S recorder 


Name of Company 


Minifon P55-S 
Smallest, Lightest 
RECORDER 


Records 
Interviews 


Takes Notes 


Gathers Facts 


“Minifon Does Best Job’, says Executive! 
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Selective Service— 
for Investors! 


You believe in the long range growth 
of American business. You'd like to 
share in that growth yourself. You de- 
cide to put your extra money to work, 
to become an investor. 

So far so good. 

There are 2,610 securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange you can 
choose from. 

923 more on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

And over 30,000 stocks and bonds 
that are bought and sold in the over- 
the-counter market. 


How can you tell just which ones 
you should buy for your purposes? 
Just which securities to select for a 
potential increase in price, or liberal 
dividends, or maximum security of 
your capital? 

For most individuals, the answer, of 
course, is — you can’t. 

That’s why we maintain a Research 
Department that’s one of the biggest 
and best in the business, a Research 
Department that’s always willing to 
provide a selective service in securities 
for anybody who asks. 

If you'd like their help in picking 
the best stocks currently available for 
your purposes... 


Or, if you'd like them to pass on the 
relative merits of any securities you 
already own... 

Just ask. 

There’s never any charge; you're 
not obligated in any way, whether 
you're a customer or not. 


Simply address a confidential letter 
to— 


ALLAN D. Guttiver, Department SD-12 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
Offices in 112 Cities 











As if things were not bad enough 
in the vulnerable economy of Brazil— 
where prices of the No. One product, 
coffee, have had to be propped up for 
years—news broke last month that 
Brazilian banks had long been specu- 
lating against their own cruzeiro. 
When the cruzeiro slid to about 1c 
on the U.S. dollar (vs. 1.4c in the 
middle of 1957), President Juscelino 
Kubitschek’s government finally 
cracked down, banned the banks 
from selling or borrowing speculative 
dollars from one another. Charged 
Finance Minister Jose Maria Alkmin, 
blaming Brazilian speculators for de- 
pressing coffee prices: “We must look 
for Brazilians who are damaging the 
country’s interests.” 

2 7 * 

Tax-exempt Government bonds may 
soon be a thing of the past. The Treas- 
ury called for redemption of the next- 
to-last such issue still outstanding 
($919 million in 234% bonds of 1958- 
63) for cash-in on June 15, indicated 
it would call in the other issue ($1.5 
billion in bonds also carrying an in- 
terest rate of 234%) at the earliest 
possible date—Dec. 15, 1960. Prob- 
able reason for the move: the Treas- 
ury loses more money in taxes on the 
tax-exempts than it pays out in high- 
er rates on non-tax-exempt bonds. 

s . » 

Swimming pools, once regarded by 
most Americans as a luxury item, are 
fast becoming a comparatively com- 
mon backyard feature. Industry fig- 
ures show that some 44,000 perma- 
nent-type pools were built last year 
at an installed price of $600 million, 
bringing the total now in existence to 
133,000. Average selling price per pool 
today: $3,700. 

* e a 

“A major agricultural development’ 
in 1957, according to the annucl re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, was the ending of the 


severe drought that had prevailed 
since 1952 throughout its area (Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
western Missouri, northern New Mex- 
ico, most of Oklahoma). As a result, 
the bank declares, farm output was 
raised to near-record levels. 
” * » 

Hailing vinyl as “king” of the hard- 
surface floor-covering industry, Rob- 
bins Floor Products’ President Pon- 
cet Davis Jr., predicted higher 
industry sales this year than in the 
recent past. Reason: “The relief 
giver. by Congress to the home mort- 
gage situation was too late to have an 
effect on the 1957 housing volume, 
and we can expect results in 1958.” 
But, warned he, “any member of our 
industry who is not vinyl-conscious 
is bound to suffer.” 

” + . 

“Automated” airplanes are on the 
way. A tape-controlled milling ma- 
chine has been installed at Lockheed 
Aircraft’s Burbank, Calif. plant to 
build complex parts for planes that 
once had to be laboriously shaped by 
hand. Operating instructions are re- 
corded on magnetic tape, then sent 
electronically to the cutting tools, 
which instantly start to produce the 
desired parts. 

- 7 + 

A further slide-off in business is like- 
ly, a study of four nationwide surveys 
of business and consumer conditions 
shows, but a severe depression is not 
indicated. Reasons: 1) While con- 
sumers are hesitating to buy because 
of unfavorable economic news and 
dissatisfaction with high prices, their 
desires for goods remain unfulfilled, 
and their personal income, credit and 
liquid assets are holding up well; 2) 
while business’ investment plans and 
capital appropriations are down from 
the high levels of 1957, they have not 
been deeply cut, nor have recent in- 
ventory liquidations had sharp effects. 
Hopeful sign: a new and still ex>eri- 
mental survey indicates a cu-rent 
revival of business optimism, particu- 
larly in small business. 
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NATURAL GAS: THE NEXT TEN YEARS. Few basic US. industries have 
But can they keep up the pace in the 
Next issue, Forses weighs their prospects. 
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W HEN you consider expansion 
. the most important 
investment you can make is in 


the creative ability of men 





Intercepting an enemy missile is like 
throwing a ball in total darkness to 
hit another ball speeding from an un- 
known direction to an unknown 
point. This is the job of the pLato 
anti-missile missile system now being 
developed for the Army by Sylvania 
Electronic Systems—a job only elec- 
tronics can do in that fraction of a 
second that may mean survival. 

Yet pLaTto is but one of the many 


A defensive missile system is being developed by Sylvania 
to permit the field armies to intercept enemy missiles. 


The endless search for total defense 


vital defense projects being carried on 
by the Division. It is currently en- 
gaged in such other highly advanced 
fields as countermeasures and counter- 
countermeasures, reconnaissance sys- 
tems, communications, data process- 
ing ... as well as related subsystems, 
equipments and components. And 
Sylvania’s virtually unlimited research 
and production capabilities give 
promise of even more important fu- 


ture contributions to the defense ef- 
fort and to industry. 

Such technical leadership, attained 
by Sylvania’s more than 2000 scientists 
and engineers, is reflected in all of the 
Company’s products—from fluorescent 
lamps to transistors and fine cameras. 
Wherever you see the Sylvania name, 
it means leadership in quality. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


y SYLVAN IA for a brighter future through Electronics 














“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





WHAT DO WE DO IF BUSINESS FAILS TO 
PICK UP? 


What do we do if the hoped-for economic recovery 
fails to come off by mid-year—if the Federal Reserve's 
policy of easier money, the so-called “built-in stabilizers” 
and the stepped-up defense spending fail to check the as- 
yet moderate recession? 

One thing is certain: the nation will be looking to 
Washington for action. You do not have to be an advocate 
of “big government” to realize that Uncle Sam has re- 
sponsibilities for the economy as well 
as for defense and foreign affairs. 

You don’t have to be a woolly pes- 
simist either to be prepared for the 


action may be necessary. True, the 
1949 and 1954 postwar recessions 
turned themselves around with only 
a little prodding by the “Fed.” True, 
long-term prospects are so good as to 
rule out anything like a_ full-fledged hair-curling 
depression. Still, we should not push our luck too far. 
We cannot afford even a mild “hair-curler” and so 
it is plain that Congress and the White House must be 
ready to act, and act decisively, if the upturn that the 
President expects does not come about in the next few 
months. The Employment Act of 1946, a document 
of historic importance, spells out the Government’s recog- 
nition of a basic responsibility to maintain an expand- 
ing economy. Controversial this concept may once have 
been, but today it is accepted by almost everyone. 

Thus the Government has the authority to act to keep 
us prosperous. It has the machinery as well. Basically, 
there are three buttons Congress and the White House 
can push. One is marked monetary policy, another, tax 
policy and a third, government spending. 

Arthur Burns, topnotch economist and former chairman 
of Ike’s Board of Economic Advisors, has put it very well. 
“In our highly industrialized age,” wrote he, “the Federal 
government could no longer stand aloof from what hap- 
pened in the private economy.” 

Washington has not remained aloof. Already Federal 
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unpleasant possibility that government ' 


Reserve Chairman Martin’s finger is on the monetary 
policy button. The discount rate has been cut from 34% 
to 234% and reserve requirements shaved. Partly as a 
result, the bond market has rallied, interest rates have 
dropped sharply and, for the first time in several months, 
some big banks have more money than borrowers. 

Will easier money alone do the trick? It is a bit too 
early to judge. Monetary policy takes time to do its work. 
Then, too, the Fed has far from shot 
its bolt; many banks, for example, 
would dearly like to see a further cut 
in reserve requirements. 

But experience has shown that 
monetary policy has its limitations ex- 
cept in dealing with the mildest of re- 
cessions. Monetary policy is more 
effective as a brake in a runaway boom 
than as a reverser of recessions. Bill MABTEN 
Martin himself admits this frankly. “Monetary policy 
by itself,” he recently told Congress, “cannot assure the 
resumption of high-level employment and sustained eco- 
nomic growth.” What Martin meant was simply that 
unless businessmen have a reasonable chance of making 
profits, they will not borrow money even at 1% interest. 
This we learned during the Great Depression. 

That is why the Government must be ready to push 
the next button if it begins to look as though the recession 
is getting out of hand. Which raises a big question: Would 
a big tax cut or a big boost in government spending do 
the most good? 

In my considered opinion taxes should be cut sharply 
and quickly if it becomes apparent that the recession is 
not receding. They should be cut even if it means a 
temporary sacrifice of a balanced budget. The right kind 
of tax cut would have the almost immediate effect of 
putting more money into everyone’s pocket. It would 
involve no controls, no burdensome red tape. It would 
stimulate both individuals and business to greater effort. 
It would give the nation a shot-in-the-pocketbook in the 
form of cash as well as a shot-in-the-arm for confidence. 
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Support for this “tax-cut-next” point of view has come 
from some very authoritative quarters. Arthur Burns, for 
example, recently pointed out that a tax cut would prob- 
ably be less inflationary than an increase in government 
spending—and no one wants to cure the recession by in- 
fecting the economy with a new outbreak of inflation. 
Wrote Burns: “... the impact of a huge sum of tax money 
spent by the Government may be very different [i.e., 
more inflationary] from the impact of an equivalent ex- 
penditure by consumers and business firms.” 

Adds the well-informed First National City Bank 
letter: “Between increasing expenditures and cutting 
taxes as a support to business, the choice of cutting taxes 
is more likely to restore a balanced budget.” The reason 
for this is obvious: by encouraging business, the tax cuts 
would probably raise national income enough so that 
Uncle Sam might get as much tax revenue from the lower 
tax rates as he did from the higher ones. “We have,” the 
bank argues convincingly, “the experience of the 1954 tax 
cuts ... the economy was immensely stimulated. Within 
two years the revenues were greater at reduced rates 
than they had ever been before.” 

Inflation and the budget, however, are only part of the 
picture. You have only to realize how much taxes are 
draining our pocketbooks to understand what a big tax 
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cut would do for the U.S. economy: it has been esti- 
mated, for example, that a $100 increase in the personal 
income tax exemption would pour $3 billion in spending 
money into your bank account and mine. That could buy, 
for example, an extra million new cars or start close to 
a million new houses. As for business, a five-point cut 
in the corporate income tax would automatically boost 
corporate profits by 10%.and increase by several billion 
dollars the money available for dividend payouts and 
expansion plans. 

In other words, it is not only the overburdened indi- 
vidual taxpayer who might get a tax break. Excise tax 
cuts for such ailing industries as the railroads could help 
put them back on their feet. Selected tariff cuts, by en- 
couraging imports, would help our customers abroad and 
enable them to buy more from us. More realistic depreci- 
ation allowances could give a mighty boost to lagging 
capital expenditures. 

This is not to say that a big pump-priming sort of pro- 
gram should be ruled out if conditions demand: make no 
mistake about it, we cannot afford to allow this recession 
to snowball into a depression. But first things should come 
first. If further action becomes necessary, economic 
common sense dictates that the next step, the next button 
we should push, ought to be tax cuts. 


OLD CHURCHILL ADVICE STILL SOUND 


Recently I have been reading Winston Churchill’s four 
volume account of the First World War, published 20 years 
ago. Sir Winston was First Lord of the Admiralty at the 
outset of that war. 

An extract from a memorandum he sent on October 2, 
1914 to the Director of Naval Ordnance seems to me 
most relevant to our present debate in Washington about 
which missile should get the most dollars. Churchill 
wrote (the italics are mine): 


October 2, 1914 
Secretary, 
Director of Naval Ordnance, 
Director of the Air Division. 


The Experiments with regard to 
projectiles for use against aircraft 
must be worked out on the most gen- 
erous scale, eight or ten different lines 
being pursued simultaneously, the 
necessary funds being provided. It is 
perfectly useless in time of war to go 
through successively the whole series 
of experiments appropriate to peace- 
time administration. Let me have a 
report on the projectiles available. We 
must have means of attacking Zeppe- 
lins, not only with shells from guns, 
but with incendiary bullets or gre- 
nades from aeroplanes. 

Winston Churchill 
First Lord of the Admiralty 


Sir Winston’s point about pursuing 
more than one experiment seems to 
me to be as applicable to our missiles 
in 1958 as it was to Britain’s early air 
defenses. If we had not been pursu- 
ing missile’ research in the several 
branches the odds are we would still 
not have an Explorer in space. 

Our survival depends on the swiftest 
possible development of anti-missile 
missiles, on developing accurate and reliable intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, on our capacity to launch these 
missiles swiftly and under all possible conditions, even 
from the decks of ships and from submarines in rolling 
ocean waters. 

Unfettered experimentation with and development of 
every possible avenue would seem as sensible today as 
it was in 1914. Competitive efforts by all three defense 
services cannot but be helpful if there is a head man 
over all seeing to it that the knowledge developed by 
each and every group in the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force is promptly made available to the others. 
Pooling of knowledge and narrowing of needless dupli- 
cation would help make the results of continued missile 
competition valuable. 

As he has done so often throughout his fabulous life, 
Sir Winston Churchill took the imaginative—rather than 
the bureaucratic—view on zeppelins. His advice is 
no less applicable 42 years later to the problem of 
missiles. 





CHURCHILL (1914) 
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‘‘Heart attack? Sure i had one...”’ 


“But here I am—working almost the same as 
before my heart attack. Close up shop a 
little earlier and take things a little easier. 
And I watch my diet and weight pretty care- 
fully. Like my doctor says, I’ve learned to 
live within the capacities of my heart.” 


DAY, in your community—where you 

buy gasoline, your groceries, your 

clothing—you’re likely to find people at 

work who have recovered from heart at- 

tacks, commonly caused by coronary 

thrombosis—the blocking of one of the 
blood vessels of the heart. 


While coronary heart disease takes many 
lives, there is much about it that justifies 
an optimistic outlook today. For example, 
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studies show that 80 percent of those who 
have a “coronary” survive their first attack 
. . . and that most go back to work and 
enjoy many useful years. Moreover, those 
who make a good recovery face few or 
only moderate restrictions. 


They must, however, observe sensible 
safeguards about work, activity, diet, 
weight control and rest. Those who do so 
generally live as comfortably as if their 
hearts had never been in trouble. 


The recovered coronary patient can often 
worry unnecessarily. This is because a 
heart attack may be a frightening expe- 
rience which creates doubts and fears about 
the future. The recovering patient, for 


example, may worry about having another 
attack, or whether he will be able to return 
to work. 

Naturally, the doctor is the best person 
to ease the patient’s mind. But questions 
that worry the patient often arise when the 
doctor isn’t around. Or, questions may 
come up which the patient hesitates to ask. 

To help fill this need, Metropolitan has 
prepared a new booklet called “After a 
Coronary.” 

Perhaps there is someone in your family 
or circle of friends to whom this booklet 
would bring reassurance. You will find it a 
helpful, hopeful booklet which reflects 
optimism for today’s coronary patients. 


— 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., NW. Y. 0, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet 
“After a Coronary,” 3-58-F 


Name 
Street 


City 








AFTER 4 COROMARY 
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SIXTY YEARS... 
AND THE BEST IS YET TO COME 
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“Marketing” ina 
General Store at the turn 
of the century. 











Goodyear Films Put a New Face on Thousands of Products 


Today's self-service super markets chalk up many sales 
through eye-appealing merchandise displays. Much of their 
success is directly related to packaging the product. That’s 
where Goodyear’s Film Division enters the picture. 

Pliofilm, developed by Goodyear, is recognized every- 
where as the ideal transparent packaging for meats, bakery 
products and many other food items. Durability, positive 
seal and the ability to keep foods fresh for long periods 
of time have won Pliofilm wide acceptance in the package 
industry. For textiles, lamp and window shades, paper 
products, small hardware items, and industrial packaging, 


Vitafilm is in growing demand. 

Wherever you shop, you'll find Goodyear films protect- 

ing and packaging many things you buy. Other Goodyear 

activities—each the result of a natural, growing diversifica- 

tion—include the production of tires . . . industrial rubber 

goods . . . aviation and aircraft products . . . foam products 

... flooring ... chemicals . . . shoe products . . . metal prod- 

ucts ... and many more for growing markets everywhere. 
e e e 

It is through imaginative growth like this that Goodyear 
has become the world's largest rubber company. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater"’ on TV—every other Monday 9:30 P.M., EST. Pliofilm, Vitafilm —T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron,Ohle 
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MOTHER BELL’S MONEY BOX 


Standing like a rock amid shifting economic 
tides, American Telephone & Telegraph is 
not merely America’s largest corporation 
but its biggest business borrower as well. 


In THE hush of a _ walnut-paneled 
board room in downtown Manhattan, 
four portraits maintain a calm, un- 
changing gaze, presumably fixed on 
the future. The address is 195 Broad- 
way, home of mighty, multi-armed 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.,* the U.S.’ greatest corporate 
giant. The men portrayed are the 
last four presidents of AT&T, whose 
tenure spanned more than half a cen- 
tury. What is it they have their col- 
lective eye on? The answer, as em- 
bodied in a gentle company joke, is 
“money—simply money.” 

March of Dollars. Not yet raised to 
quite such placid contemplation is 
AT&T’s present head, System Presi- 
dent Frederick R. Kappel, who at an 
energetic 56 is still in notably active 
pursuit of the investment dollar. 
Waiting for the board meeting at 
which the Bell System’s operations 
are reviewed, its strategy mapped, 
and its major decisions reached, Kap- 
pel might well glance with more than 
a little curiosity at this assemblage of 
his corporate predecessors. For they 
underline a curious fact: of the last 
five presidents of mighty AT&T, Kap- 
pel himself is the first who did not 
reach his job primarily as a financial 
man. 

But financial man he is, by inten- 
tion or no. As boss of AT&T, he 
automatically stands out as the na- 
tion’s No. One utility man. But as boss 
of the nation’s biggest corporate bor- 
rower, he must also plan and time the 
largest corporate flotations of capital- 
raising securities, single or cumula- 
tive, ever attempted. 

Altogether, since World War II 
AT&T and its Bell System affiliates 
have raised no less than $11.4 billion, 

*Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957-58): high, 1797; 
low, 160. Dividend (1957): $9. Indicated 1958 


ayout: $9. Earnings per share (1957): $13. 
gu eee $17,677.9 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: T. 
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an astronomical sum in any kind of 
ledger. But fast as AT&T has ex- 
panded, the nation’s impassioned de- 
mand for telephone service has ex- 
panded even faster. Thus in less than 
two years in office, Kappel himself 
has raised more than one quarter of 
that total—more than any other U.S. 
executive ever has in so short a time. 

Unquenched Thirst. Just last month, 
Kappel was again asking investors for 
more of the wherewithal to satisfy 
AT&T’s unquenchable thirst for new 
capital. All told, AT&T was raising 
$718.3 million through sales of a new 
issue of convertible debentures—the 
largest single private financing ever 
undertaken by an American corpora- 
tion. Every day, long streams of 
AT&T stockholders, most of whom 





MONEY- 
RAISER 


Since World War Il, AT&T has 
ranked as far and away the U. S.’s 
largest catporate borrower. Alto- 
gether its.capital flotations have 
run to more than triple those of 
the nation’s five largest industrial 
corporations* combined. 
| "General Motors, Jersey Standard, | 
U.S. Steel, Ford, General Electric 


























Total, Five Largest 
U. S. Industrial 
Corporations. 


own less than 25 shares of Telephone, 
common, came trooping into the mar- 
ble-columned lobby of 195 Broadway 
to exercise their right to the deben- 
tures. 

If Wall Street in these puzzling times 
is certain of anything, it is that this 
will not be the last time this year 
Kappel will be ringing up his 1.6 mil- 
lion stockholders for more money. 
With an eye on Mother Bell’s com- 
paratively thin cash flow (see chart, 
p. 16) and its huge outlays for new 
service, it took no_ especial in- 
sight to guess that Kappel will be 
going to the well for more huge buck- 
ets of capital fairly soon. Kappel him- 
self has said as much. “The outlook,” 
he told stockholders recently, “is that 
.. . [we] will require new capital in 
the range from a billion to a billion- 
and-a-half dollars a year.” 

Long Lines of Growth. Kappel, who 
was trained as an electrical engineer. 
can be sure, merely on the record, 
that he is going to get very used to 
standing behind the biggest teller’s 
window in business. And he can be 
equally confident that there will be a 
lot of Americans on the other side of 
the counter to do business with. For 
both are aware that AT&T is above 
all a long distance proposition, and 
that proposition is growth. Come 
prosperity or recession, Americans 
have no hesitation in calling on 
AT&T for more telephone service. 
And with equal willingness, Bell Sys- 
tem stockholders have no hesitation 
in providing the capital needed to 
produce it. Says one broker: “Con- 
sidering how many shares of Tele- 
phone there are around, it is amaz- 
ing how little of it I'm ever called on 
to sell for my customers. The confi- 
dence people have in the company is 
like nothing else I have ever seen.” 

This very solidity in a world of flux 
has made AT&T common something 
of an anomaly in investment circles. 
“The stock that acts like a bond,” one 
widespread quip calls it. The $9 per 
share AT&T dividend, paid unchang- 
ingly since 1922, also has its legends 
Many a Wall Streeter would expect 
to hear the last trumpet if it 
failed to arrive. 

Thus for many a U.S. investor, and 
certainly for millions of “Aunt Janes” 
with small stockholdings, AT&T is the 
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PRESIDENT KAPPEL (CENTER) GREETING AN AT&T SHAREOWNER: 


company, a rock immovable amid the 
changing economic tides. Yet even 
they would have difficulty in conceiv- 
ing Mother Bell’s full size and sprawl. 
One mark of corporate success is 
crashing the magic barrier which en- 
titles a company to join the exclusive 
circles of the Billion Dollar Sales 
Club. Yet AT&T’s operating revenues 
last year reached no less than $6,459.8 
million. With earnings of $852.9 mil- 
lion, it was the top corporate money- 
maker in the nation, easily surpassing 
ex-champion General Motors, which 
earned $843.6 million. 

Even a_ superficial mapping of 
AT&T’s unique place in U.S. industry 
exceeds imagination: 

e In assets, AT&T is the largest U.S. 
corporation, roughly twice the size of 
Standard Oil (N.J.) or U.S. Steel. 

e In annual sales, just one of its 
subsidiaries, Western Electric Co., 
ranks as an equal of giant Swift & Co., 
the nation’s biggest high-volume meat 
packer. 

e It has far and away more cus- 
tomers than any other U S. business, 
operating 52.3 million telephones, or 
85% of all in service in the U.S. As 
Kappel puts it: “We sell telephone 
service to individuals, and we sell it 
one call at a time.” 

e It has more stockholders—a 
whopping 1.6 million of them—than 
many a corporate giant has shares 
outstanding. 

At the Apex. The very size and suc- 
cess of AT&T were bound to raise two 
questions in the minds of the stock- 
holders entering the lobby of 195 
Broadway last month. Why does a 
company which is a veritable rock in 
American industry, seldom affected 
by the swirling of even the fiercest 
economic tides, continually need new 
capital? Second, how can any one man 
manage so huge a company, and yet 
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never any shortage of interest 


give so much time to raising massive 
sums of cash? Kappel’s own answer 
is this: “In an enterprise as big and 
as varied as this one, no one person 
can know all the answers. Certainly, 
I don't.” 

Actually, in practice, Kappel has 
little to do with local daily business 
affairs throughout the Bell System. 
For the great complex variously 
known as AT&T, “195” and—some- 
what inaccurately—Mother Bell, is 
actually a great holding company con- 
trolling stock in 19 operating tele- 
phone companies, and lesser owner- 
ship (from 4.1% to 50%) in four other 
telephone companies. Theoretically, 
these companies operate with com- 
plete freedom, even to carrying out- 
side businessmen on their boards of 
directors. In practice, however, the 
staff at 195 keeps in touch with the 
companies, and coordinates the opera- 
tions of the entire system stretching 





BALANCING 


THE BUDGET 


Although its cash flow after divi- 
dends amounts to more than 
$1 billion a year, AT&T has not 
been able to pay for its huge 
construction program without fre- 


quent trips to the money market. 
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from New England’s granite hills 
(New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.) to California’s Pacific- 
lapped shores (The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.). 

“The problems,” as one Kappel aide 
puts it, “start at the grass roots and 
then work their way up.” Word of a 
need for more telephones within a 
district will flash to the head of the 
local Bell company, stop there if it 
can be fulfilled. Otherwise it will be 
passed on to 195 Broadway to figure 
in the company’s reshaped annual 
budget. Such news will be examined 
and evaluated by AT&T executives, 
and, if it involves a large-scale prob- 
lem, will be brought up at the next 
regular meeting of ““Kappel’s cabinet,” 
the top AT&T executives who meet 
with him on Monday morning. 

Interstate Bonds. There are, how- 
ever, still more direct daily ties 
between Mother Bell and her brood. 
AT&T’s own 30,000-man Long Lines 
department, for example, handles all 
the long distance calls in the Bell 
System. Its lines are also linked with 
the nation’s 4,100 independent (i.e., 
non-Bell System) telephone com- 
panies, so that any customer can 
make a long distance call to any 
number in the U.S. Long Lines also 
operates AT&T’s vast, busy TWX 
complex, which furnishes a written 
communications system to business 
and industry. 

Still other ties come together in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, research 
arm of the Bell System. Among its 
discoveries: the transistor, sound 
movies and the Bell solar battery. 
Another common focal point of joint 
interest: Western Electric, which 
manufactures all the cables, telephones 
and other equipment used by the 
Bell companies. As the biggest manu- 
facturer of such equipment in the 
world, Western Electric last year 
piled up sales of $2.5 billion, up 4.5% 
from 1956. The hawk eye of the same 
regulatory commissions which have 
the final say on telephone earnings, 
however, indirectly limited Western 
Eleetric’s profits to $84.6 million, or a 
scant 3.4c return on the sales dollar 
after taxes. 

Cash Flow. The most direct wire 
between AT&T and its associated 
companies, however, exists by virtue 
of Kappel’s dual role as a banker and 
businessman. Actually “195” operates 
much like a huge bank, maintaining 
a constant pool of capital on which its 
telephone companies can draw. Last 
year alone Kappel advanced $2.5 bil- 
lion for new construction to Bell com- 
panies. By way of comparison, the 
globe-girdling Chase Manhattan 
Bank, which can turn its capital over 
and over, made just $3.7 billion in 
loans during the same period, the 
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SPLICING CONSTRUCTION CABLE: 
population plus... 


big First National City Bank some 
$3.9 billion. 

Why must AT&T continually spend 
such huge sums? The answer is a 
very easy one: ever since 1945, not 
only has the population of the U.S. 
increased tremendously, but its pen- 
chant for telephoning has grown even 
faster. In all, the number of Bell 
System telephones has doubled, to 
52.2 million, in the past 13 years. Bell 
System central offices—the brains and 
heart of a telephone system—have 
risen from 7,374 to 10,000. System- 
wide investment in new plant, before 
depreciation, has reached $18 billion, 
which is more than triple the 1945 
level. 

Such wildfire expansion in such a 
relatively brief period has demanded 
huge amounts of new capital. More- 
over, costs of labor and equipment 
have been rising steadily at the same 
time. Just one among many such out- 
lays, the telephone cable to Hawaii, 
which Kappel’s men laid last fall, cost 
a walloping $40 million. 

Over the past 12 years, AT&T’s 
bosses have paid for some $5 billion 
of their huge $16-billion construction 
budget out of accumulated deprecia- 
tion. Another $1.2 billion came from 
retained earnings. Even then, how- 
ever, AT&T had to raise more money 
through debentures and offerings of 
common stock than the five next 
largest U.S. companies combined (see 
chart, p. 15). 

Getting & Spending. The man who 
must keep this financial flow coming 
has never considered himself out of 
place as a financial man, despite his 
lack of formal experience. “In our 
business,” he has often told friends, 
“you don’t get to spend money with- 
out having had the responsibility for 
getting it.” 

One other thing is certain: Fred- 
erick Russel Kappel, AT&T’s ninth 
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president, knows his way around a 
telephone pole from the ground up. 
Born in Albert Lea, Minnesota, Kap- 
pel worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota playing the 
drums in a dance band, on gradua- 
tion took a $25-a-week “summer job” 
with Northwestern Bell digging holes 
for telephone poles. “Our main job,” 
he recalls, “was to dig holes faster 
than they could put poles in.” 

The summer ended, but the “sum- 
mer job” did not. By 1937, Kappel 
was still with the Bell System as plant 
operations supervisor for Northwest- 
ern Bell, two years later was named 
an assistant vice president. With war 
threatening, AT&T was rushing the 
laying of the first transcontinental 
long-distance cable, adopted because 
it was less exposed than overhead 
wires. In the dead of winter, Kappel 
oversaw a hurry-up construction pro- 
gram which pulled up the frozen 
northwestern ground in huge chunks 
and put down cable. It was a per- 
formance which apparently did not 
fail to catch watching eyes at 195 
Broadway. Not long afterward Kap- 
pel became a Northwestern Bell vice 
president. 

Finally in 1949 Kappel was called 
in to New York to become AT&T vice 
president in charge of Long Lines, 
where he supervised the construction 
of the first transcontinental micro- 
wave radio relay route. Later that 
same year he moved up to vice presi- 
dent of operations and engineering, 
the top operating job in the Bell 
System. 

Kappel, however, was still not 
through moving. In 1954, he took over 
as boss of Western Electric at a crucial 
point in its history. At the time 
AT&T was calling on Western Electric 
for greatly increased output of tele- 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATORS: 
. a penchant for phoning 


EXERCISING RIGHTS: 
. spells steady financing 


phone equipment, and the Government 
wanted still more Western Electric 
equipment for the Nike guided missile 
and for its arctic Distant Early Warn- 
ing “DEW” line, Fred Kappel sup- 
plied both. In his two years at West- 
ern Electric, production rose a whop- 
ping 50°., and the next step was by 
then almost inevitable: in 1956, Fred 
Kappel became president of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co 

Strings on the Money. As Kappel 
himself well knows, AT&T’s biggest 
problem today is still the same as it 
was in 1956: financing Mother Bell's 
ever-continuing postwar expansion 
program. There are, however, strings 
attached to this task. For one thing, 
Kappel cannot easily turn to long- 
term debt financing. By tradition 
AT&T has always operated on the 
theory that its earnings, while not 
particularly vulnerable to depression, 
are not quite as safe as an electric 
utility’s. Thus, the amount of debt in 
its total capitalization has always been 
carefully kept well below the normal 
utility’s 50“ debt ratio-—to about 33 

Today the debt line on Kappel’s 
balance sheet already stands at this 
limiting level. Thus, as many Wall 
Streeters see it, Kappel has no choice 
but to continue floating convertible 
debentures, long the debt-ridden util- 
ity man’s salvation. Its advantages 
are considerable. Early in its life, 
when the proceeds from the sale still 
are being invested, the debenture car- 
ries only the normal interest charges 
of a bond. Later, when the property 
is showing earnings, it can be con- 
verted into stock, at one crack reduc- 
ing both the debt ratio and fixed in- 
terest charges. 

There is, however, one drawback 
to the convertible debenture: the net 
effect of conversion into common is 
to dilute the equity in company earn- 
ings represented by existing shares 
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Thus AT&T’s only sizable rival, $1- 
billion (total assets) General Tele- 
phone Corp., has freely let its debt 
rise to half its total capitalization, a 
policy designed to limit dilution of 
common share earnings. General 
Telephone’s thesis is that interest 
charges on debt will never become 
really burdensome inasmuch as tele- 
phone plant characteristically has a 
long life and enjoys relatively stable 
earnings. As a result, General Tele- 
phone’s common has shown a far 
greater appreciation in per share earn- 
ings than AT&T. 

With its greater emphasis on equity 
financing, AT&T recently has been 
increasing its telephones in use at the 
rate of 2.5 million a year, but has been 
adding an annual six million shares 
of common to its capitalization. The 
effective dilution is highlighted in a 
comparison. Where in 1947 there was 
behind every share of AT&T, com- 
mon earnings from 1.4 telephones, by 
last year, for every share of stock 
there was only eight-tenths of one 
telephone (see chart). 

Such emphasis on equity financing, 
much as it has appealed to conservative 
investors, finds little favor with Wall 
Street traders. Seeking a quick turn 
on their money, they consider AT&T 
a “widows and orphans” stock, out- 
standingly safe as an investment but 
hardly likely to show the capital gains 
which would classify it as a “growth” 
stock. 

The Bell Theory. Bell telephonemen, 
however, refuse to be bothered by 
these discordant notes from Wall 
Street. Above all, they say, the Bell 
System is a public utility, and as 
such must continually meet the grow- 
ing demand for telephone service. 
Moreover, there is an undeniable 
place for a solid income security, 
which can be counted on to pay the 
regular $9 annual dividend which 
has been given stockholders in un- 
broken constancy since 1922. 

In real terms, however, the dividend 
from time to time has been “sweet- 
ened” with rights to buy more stock 
at bargain prices. Thus stockholders 
in 1952 received one right worth 
roughly $2.21 per share, followed by a 
right worth $2.43 a year later. An- 
other rights offering, in 1955, was 
worth $3.45 a share, and in 1956 rights 
were issued worth $6.92 a share. 

Actually, AT&T stockholders would 
have done well to exercise their 
rights. A stockholder who bought 10 
shares in 1945, for example, would 
have paid perhaps $1,682.50 for his 
stock. Exercising his rights, and buy- 
ing more rights where he had more 
than half the required number, would 
have meant a net additional outlay of 
$696.34 after dividends. By early this 
year his holdings, if converted into 
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TWO-PARTY 
LINE 


Injust four years, AT&T has boosted 
the number of its telephones by 
26.6%, but to finance this expansion 
it has been forced to increase its 
number of shares o 
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Thus, while its earnings per tele- 
phone have forged ahead by 
38.3%, the watering down of its 
equity has held the increase in its 


net per share to 11%. 
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common stock, had increased to 30 
shares of common worth $5,160 at 
market. Net gain for the period: 
$2,782. 

AT&T can also argue that if its 
common stock has never exactly 
soared across Wall Street’s Big Board, 
neither has it ever slumped very 
much. Thus, last month, it was sell- 
ing at a price only 4% below its 1957- 
58 high, a negligible dip compared to 
the drop in most other blue chips. 
By way of comparison, General Mo- 
tors was off 27.4%, Standard Oil (N.J.) 
by 28.5% and U.S. Steel 21.4%. 


LAYING AN UNDERGROUND CABLE: 
two for the price of one 


The Road Ahead. Will it eventually 
be possible for AT&T to earn enough 
money to cover construction costs and 
still show a higher return on its stock- 
holders’ investment? One thing is 
sure: it is no easy task to dial higher 
per share earnings in a _ telephone 
company. Like all utilities, telephone 
rates are determined by numerous 
state regulatory commissions, and 
they understandably tend to think 
more in terms of customers’ than in- 
vestors’ interests. 

Kappel himself strongly feels that 
telephone rates should be raised. 
With costs still rising steadily, he in- 
sists, telephone companies should be 
allowed a return of 8% on their 
capital, rather than the present aver- 
age of around 6% (vs. 12% for large 
manufacturing companies in the post- 
war era). To get such hikes, many 
AT&T companies are asking for rate 
increases this year. “In 1957,” Kappel 
recently told stockholders, “the Bell 
System companies obtained rate in- 
creases amounting to $104 million an- 
nually. Applications totaling about 
$125 million are now pending in 20 
states, and further application will be 
made.” 

Researching Costs. At the same 
time, Kappel has stepped up his re- 
search aimed at cutting costs. Past 
results of this effort include coaxial 
cables and microwave radio relay, 
both big cost-cutters in long distance 
telephone services. Now, Bell re- 
searchers are working on an all-elec- 
tronic switching system, which could 
well lower costs on local telephone 
calls. Still another new device may 
enable two telephone calls to move 
over the same circuit at the same 
time in trans-oceanic cables operated 
by AT&T. 

Kappel is also vigorously trying to 
broaden the range of AT&T telephone 
service and to get Americans to use 
more telephones. One current experi- 
ment is with a “drive up” coin tele- 
phone, which a motorist can use with- 
out leaving his car. Work is going 
on toward a special bedroom tele- 
phone, which would be far more com- 
pact than present instruments, and 
have a dial light for phoning in the 
dark. 

Kappel’s laboratories are trying to 
find new ways to increase the number 
of telephones used by businessmen as 
well. One such system is the new 
Dataphone service, which carries 
pusiness data across regular telephone 
wires. Speedy and efficient, it can 
send the equivalent of 150 separate 
items in a supermarket inventory in 
just 20 seconds. Ultimately, if Fred 
Kappel can step up the range of such 
services, he may well be able to spend 
more time as a business executive 


and less as a banker. 
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NATURAL GAS 


OTTO’S GROTTO 


For its present good fortune, 

Laclede Gas can thanl: the 

foresight that produced a 
timely ace in the hole. 





A NATURAL gas distributor without 
ready gas is like an investor without 
ready cash: opportunity just passes 
both by. That was the case six years 
ago with St. Louis-based Laclede Gas 
Co.* As a gas distributor, Laclede’s 
boss Robert W. Otto had all the cus- 
tomers he could want: householders 
were besieging him with demands for 
home heating connections. Unfortu- 
nately, fortune’s knock could not be 
answered. As Otto soon discovered, 
the gas needed to expand his service 
just could not be obtained. 

Ace in the Hole. The reason was 
just this: Laclede had only one pipe- 
line supplier, Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp., and it adamantly refused to 
build an additional transmission line 
to supply the growing need. What was 
more, Mississippi River Fuel was 
actually planning a proxy fight to win 
control of Laclede for itself. 

But Otto was not ready to be 
counted out of the game. Instead he 
produced a potent hole card: an un- 
derground dome north of St. Louis 
where the Missouri River bends 
around Florissant. After having geolo- 
gists investigate the dome, Otto had 
news for Mississippi River Fuel’s 
President William G. Marbury: the 
dome looked like an ideal reservoir 
for year-round gas storage. Thus by 
laying away excess gas receipts dur- 
ing low demand periods, Laclede’s 
capacity to supply peak demands 
could be considerably increased. 

The news was enough to make Mar- 
bury’s dreams of a unified transmis- 
sion-distribution system die hard but 
fast. Marbury himself had spent some 
$2 million to develop an underground 
storage depot without success. Now 
Laclede’s find offered the pipeline a 
chance to speed up off-season deliv- 
eries and earn fatter profits ‘without 
costly expansion. Thus it was no sur- 
prise when Marbury hastily called off 
his proxy fight, sold Mississippi River 
Fuel’s 8% stockholdings in Laclede. 

Dollar Day. By last month, Otto’s 
underground storage project was 
clearly paying off. After pumping 
5.4 billion cubic feet of gas into the 
Florissant dome, Laclede’s peak load 
capacity was sufficiently increased to 

*Laclede Gas Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 155g; low, 1219. Figures 
are for fiscal 1957, ending September 30. Divi- 
dend (1957): 80e. Indicated 1958 yout: 80c. 


Earnings per share (1957) : $1.16. Total assets: 
$104.6 million. Ticker symbol: LG. 
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LACLEDE GAS’ OTTO: 
he stored up profit 


let Otto take on nearly 24,000 new 
heating customers in the last 15 
months. Result: in the twelve months 
of 1957, Laclede increased sales 10% 
to $47.9 million, net 20% to $1.31 per 
share—both record highs. 

It had all come not a bit too soon. 
With the Big Freeze covering half the 
nation last month, but for the Floris- 
sant dome Laclede would have been 
hard put to serve his old customers’ 
gas needs, much less his new ones’. 
As it was, Bob Otto warned industrial 
customers to go easy on gas use while 
residential users were served. Still, 
once the cold spell passed, Otto had 
lots of work to do. Said he: “We are 
holding 35,000 heating applications, 
and expect to add a substantial num- 
ber of heating customers during the 
spring and summer months.” 





CALLING UP 
THE RESERVES 
Despite leveling-off of its pipeline 
deliveries, Laclede Gas has been able 
to increase its peak-day service, 

adding thousands 
of highly profitable 
new connections. 
Reason: large 
amounts of gas are 
now available in its 
underground reser- 
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PAPER CHASE 


Recession or no, the paper- 
shuffling boom is still going 
strong—much to the delight 
of the Standard Register Co. 


Business may be slowing down these 
days, but it would be hard to tell it 
from the rate at which U.S. offices 
appeared to be shuffling papers last 
month. “There’s an expanding mar- 
ket for paperwork simplification, even 
in a recession,” beams Milferd A. 
Spayd, boss of Dayton’s business- 
forms-making Standard Register 
Co., “and the more squeeze there is 
on profits, the more incentive there 
is for companies to adopt paperwork 
methods of controlling their costs.” 

In the Beginning, a Hole. Standard 
Register’s postwar fortunes have 
boomed with this burgeoning demand 
for cost-cutting business forms and 
form-feeding and handling equip- 
ment. Standard Register, as Milferd 
Spayd describes it, “all began with 
the simple idea of punching holes in 
paper.” But because its marginally 
punched forms had such wide appli- 
cation to all kinds of record-keeping, 
it has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Since 1947 alone, profits have shot up 
160% on a 237% gain in sales. Even 
in sluggish 1957, Standard Register’s 
profits expanded 10% to $2.5 million, 
while its sales i1ose 7.9% to $46.8 
million. 

On top of this, the paper-shuffling 
boom seems to have a kind of life of 
its own. Recession or no recession, 
Spayd last month was gearing his 
operations for yet another boom year. 
“We were operating at full capacity 
last year,” he says, “and we intend to 
do so again in 1958.” 

Expansion Problems. With two new 
plants due to go into operation within 
the next few months, “full capacity” 
in 1958 means a far larger volume 
than it did in 1957. Spayd estimates 
that Standard Register will do some- 
thing like $52 million worth of busi- 
ness next year—a 10% increase. 
“Though that depends,” he explains, 
“on just how fast we’re able to break 
in the new plants.” 

Spayd was somewhat less optimistic 
on Standard Register’s profit pros- 
pects, but the trouble was expansion, 
not recession. “In the first half, 
break-in expenses will keep us from 
doing as well as we did last year, but 
for the full year I think we'll at least 
hold even. That’s as far as I'll go right 
now.” To Spayd’s some 3,000 stock- 
holders, however, that was going a 
good way farther than most corporate 
managements could on 1958 prospects. 
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APPAREL 
HATS OFF! 


W ho’s to blame for hatmaker 
Stetson’s woes? President 
Harshaw lays it all on the 


younger generation. 


Like many a man of 54, David H. 
Harshaw takes a rather dim view of 
the customs of the younger generation. 
But for Harshaw it is no mere case 
of middle-aged envy. His particular 
pique is over the younger American 
male’s habit of going bareheaded— 
and, what is worse, of carrying that 
habit with him into his mature years. 
“Too many young fellows have been 
going hatless for years,” snorts he 
disgustedly. “It’s their way of clinging 
to their youth. Wearing a hat sepa- 
rates the men from the boys.” 

For whatever deepseated—or other- 
wise—reason, the past ten years of 
prosperity and population growth have 
failed to budge U.S. output of men’s 
hats past the industry gross income 
of $92 million reached in 1947. For 
Harshaw, president of Philadelphia’s 
John B. Stetson Co.,* this has been no 
idle statistic. Long the leading US. 
manufacturer of men’s hats (Stetson, 
Mallory), Harshaw’s Stetson has seen 
its sales drop from a record $29.3 mil- 
lion in 1947 to just $19.8 million for 
the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1957. In 
the process, Stetson, which made a 
net profit high of $1.6 million in 1949, 
ran a reported $122,306 in the red for 
1957. 

In fact, Stetson’s 1957 showing was 
even worse than it looked on the sur- 
face. Harshaw charged directly to 
earned surplus an additional loss of 
$140,000, incurred in the closing of 
Stetson’s outmoded Danbury, Conn. 
plant, as well as another loss of $83,000 
involved in diversification into shirt- 
making. 

What's Wrong? What had _ gone 
wrong with Stetson? In part its 
troubles were unquestionably due, as 
Harshaw never tires of pointing out, 
to the relative hatlessness of mascu- 
line America. Then, too, hatter’s fur, 
Stetson’s basic raw material, ran 
counter to the generally declining 
prices of most industrial raw mate- 
rials, hit the highest point since World 
War II last year. 

But some of Stetson’s troubles were 
of its own making. Continuing to 
emphasize its famed, wide-brimmed 
Stetson hat style long after newer 
fashions had captured public fancy, 


*John_ B. Stetson Co. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Price range (1957-58): 
high, 3144; low, 15. Dividend (1957): $1. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1957): d$i.05. Total assets: $15.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: SET 
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DRAMATIST AESCHYLUS: 
a modern parallel 


Stetson was relatively late with the 
currently popular “flattop,” narrow- 
brimmed hats. As recently as 1953 
Bernard L. Salesky’s rival Hat Corp. 
of America had barely half Stetson’s 
volume; last year Hat Corp. came 
within an elbow of nudging Stet- 
son out of first sales spot. And Hat 
Corp., despite the same trend toward 
hatlessness, made a net profit last year 
of more than $400,000. 

Needed: a Revolution. Stetson’s Har- 
shaw expects that 1958 will be better. 
The price of hatter’s fur has been 
trending downward and the closing of 
the big Danbury plant should help 
reduce costs further. But Dave Har- 
shaw well knows that it will take a 
revolution in male customs to really 
cure Stetson’s troubles. “The male 
animal doesn’t want to change,” la- 
ments he. “He’s even taken to buying 
darker hats because they don’t show 
wear so quickly and can be worn 
longer. Obsolescence wears things out 
faster than use.” 


ia 


J. C. PENNEY’S HUGHES: 
not a bad year in 25 


RETAILING 


CASH & CAUTION 


When recessions blight the 

economy, retailer J.C. Pen- 

ney’s old-fashioned virtues 
look anything but fusty. 


“Nor many men,” wrote Aeschylus, 
the shrewd 5th Century B.C. Greek 
playwright, “can love a friend whom 
fortune prospereth, unenvying.” One 
latter-day executive who can appre- 
ciate that canny advice to the full is 
scholarly Albert W. Hughes, 67. A 
onetime Greek and Latin instructor, 
Hughes can savor Aeschylus’ classic 
verse in the original and catch the 
subtle shades of meaning. Moreover, 
he himself is no stranger to the situa- 
tion the great dramatist described. 
For as president of big ($415.9-million 
total assets), lively J.C. Penney Co., 
Inc.,* Hughes bosses not merely the 
U.S.’ largest chain of junior depart- 
ment stores (1,694 units) but its most 
prosperous one as well. As_ such, 
Penney is the envy of its competition. 

The Long Green. It was no less so 
last month when Hughes and Found- 
er-Chairman James Cash Penney, 82, 
closed out their accounts for 1957. On 
sales up 1.6% to $1,312 million, profit- 
able Penney had boosted net earnings 
5.6% to $49.4 million. Both sums 
were records, but, on the face of it, 
neither gain was spectacular. Some- 
thing else about those figures, how- 
ever, was. For once again Penney 
had piled up the handsomest return 
on invested capital—a tidy 18%— 
among the nation’s big retail store- 
keepers. 

If this basic profitability aroused a 
friendly envy among Hughes’ retail 
rivals, it would be no wonder: return 
on equity is the acid test of any busi- 
ness. Moreover, it left J.C. Penney’s 
31,700 pleased stockholders in an un- 
deniably enviable position. For 
Founder Penney long ago not merely 
took the old precept that “a penny 
saved is a penny earned” as guiding 
gospel, but added to it another: that 
a penny earned is a penny shared 
liberally with shareowners. Over the 
past five years, out of every dollar 
the company has earned, stockholders 
have received 71c, the highest payout 
in retailing. 

In a bull market, even this liberal- 
ity coupled with a slowly rising tide 
of sales and earnings can get over- 
looked; with the market going straight 
up there are a lot more exciting out- 
lets for an investor’s speculative pen- 


*J. C. Penney Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 90; low, 75. Dividend 
(1957): $4.25. Indicated 1958 payout: $4.25. 
r share (1957): ‘otal assets: 


Earnings 
$415.9 million. Ticker symbol: JCP. 
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chant than retailing. But these re- 
cession days J.C. Penney’s solid vir- 
tues are less likely to pass unnoticed. 

“Take the Cash...” Most of them 
derive from some simple axioms of 
Founder Penney himself. Right from 
the start, he decided to take the cash 
and let the credit go. To many an- 
other retailer, whose sales burgeoned 
on credit business since the war, this 
seemed like a hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned policy. But even today, apart 
from a few minor experiments, that 
is still the rule at Penney. Moreover, 
while many another retailer is bogged 
down in sticky collections and has 
become keenly aware that a good 
part of his profit is coming not from 
retailing but from bankrolling his 
customers, J.C. Penney’s old-fash- 
ioned cash policy has a more attrac- 
tive cast. As one longtime Penney 
man put it: “Some day we may want 
to get into the banking business. But 
until we do, it is nice to know that 
we can be just retailers, and stand on 
our own two feet as that.” 

In some eyes, J.C. Penney has at 
times appeared old-fashioned in an- 
other respect: unlike its rivals, it has 
stuck resolutely to low- and medium- 
priced softgoods, eschewed the trend 
that sent many a rival retailer head- 
long into higher-priced consumer 
durables. For awhile, this seemed 
pretty much a case of missing the 
boat completely. Up through 1955, 
sales of consumer durables soared 
headily, and many another retail 
chain prospered accordingly. It 
seems less short-sighted now, for that 
rollicking ride was a short one. Un- 
like Penney, many another retailer 
has discovered unexpected soft spots 
in the hard sales budget he has set 
himself. 

For all its careful ways with a 
dollar, Penney has not shortchanged 
the future by neglecting growth. Last 
year Hughes put no less than $12.5 
million into capital improvements, a 
sum which paid for the opening of 
26 stores in 19 states, relocating 35 
others, sprucing up 145 existing units 
and closing down 19 over-small ones. 
Yet he had learned his lesson well 
from cash-cautious Founder Penney. 
In just three years, the total tab for 
the chain’s improvement program 
reached $140 million; yet nearly $100 
million of it was advanced by land- 
lords, less than one third of it by 
Penney itself. Moreover, instead of 
building up as the boom—and costs— 
reached their heights, Penney’s out- 
lays shrewdly tapered off from $16 
million in 1956 to a cautious $12.5 
million last year. A stitch in time, 
Founder Penney early observed, often 
saves nine. 

Never a Bad Year? 
for Penney’s 


How to account 
enviable prosperity? 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC FREIGHT YARDS IN WINNIPEG: 
19th century rates meant a 20th century headache 


Explained President Hughes last 
month: “We just put our money 
into merchandising instead of real 
estate and credit sales. Of course, we 
have always emphasized thrift, and 
our profit-sharing has been a great 
incentive too. Last year, for ex- 
ample, 90% of my salary came from 
a profit-sharing bonus.” 

How well could Penney expect to 
fare in 1958, with a recession coming 
on? “Why,” answered Hughes, with 
a faint air of surprise, “we haven't 
had a bad year in 25 years!” What 
about 1949 and 1954? “We Penney 
people actually didn’t realize there 
was a recession going on!” 

Added Hughes: “We have no bonds, 
debentures, preferred stock or long- 
term notes. In 1957 we operated even 
without short-term borrowings. At 
year-end our merchandise inventory 
was $185.6 million—and our cash and 
short-term Government _ securities 


$153.4 million.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC’S CRUMP: 
a rough year ahead? 


RAILROADS 


NORTHERN 
DISCOMFORT 


When the railroads have their 
troubles, even the mighty Ca- 
nadian Pacific is not exempt, 
the international boundary 
notwithstanding. 


By now, New York’s Society of Se- 
curity Analysts is well accustomed to 
tales of woe from U.S. railroad men 
But last month it had more of the 
same from a far different source. Into 
Manhattan steamed Norris Roy 
Crump, president of far-ranging Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway,* the Domin- 
ion’s only privately owned rail sys- 
tem, to recount a grim if familiar saga 

A Rough Track. When Crump got up 
to say his piece, he was all serious 
business. Gone was the optimism he 
had displayed less than a year before, 
when he had hailed 1957 as “promis- 
ing, quite promising.” Actually, said 
Crump wryly, the famed “C.P.R.” had 
been badly pinched by the same 
pressures that had bedeviled its U.S 
brethren: rising costs and declining 
traffic, inadequate rates and mounting 
competition. In all last year, the 
C.P.R.’s revenues had sagged 3.5°/ 
to $487.6 million; its earnings had 
dropped 14.7% lower to $47.5 million 
Instead of the $3.77-plus per share 
Crump had hoped for, net had dropped 
to a disappointing though still re- 
spectable $3.12. 

One thing that had triggered off a 
general decline in traffic in the last 
half, Crump explained, was a slow- 
down in residential construction. It 


*Canadian Pacific Railway. Traded NYSE 
Price range (1957-58): high, 363%; low, 21', 
Dividend (1957): $1.75. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $1.50. Earnings per share (1957): $3.12 
Total assets: $2.5 billion. Ticker symbol 











SPERRY RAND WORKERS ASSEMBLING GYROS FOR THE JUPITER: 
for inevitably low margins, an essential high volume 


soon spread to a wide range of other 
commodities, including grain ship- 
ments. For the C.P.R., this was no 
small setback. For even in the best 
of times, the road is hard put to make 
a decent profit on grain volume. For 
if U.S. roads stagger under a heavy 
burden of federal excise taxes, the 
Canadian Pacific labors equally hard 
under inequitable rates on the haulage 
of grain. 

This alone was enough to put the 
C.P.R. at a big disadvantage. Grain is 
25% to 33% of the road’s normal ton- 
nage, but it must be carried at rates 
set 60 years ago. Result: C.P.R. gross- 
es only one-third as much per ton 
mile on that commodity as do its 
U.S. counterparts, and in the infla- 
tionary postwar economy, this meant 
a tight squeeze on C.P.R. margins. 

Down Grade. Thus even if the 
C.P.R. had not suffered a nine-day 
strike that paralyzed its operations 
early last year, it would have been 
hard beset to withstand something 
even more serious: an 8.3% decline 
in carloadings. Actually, neither the 
C.P.R.’s_ railroad revenues (down 
3.5%) and operating profits (off 7.3%) 
fell quite that hard. But there was a 
further big dent in its fortunes: a 
sharp 23.3% decline in its all-impor- 
tant “other income,” which in 1956 
accounted for 42.1% of its total earn- 
ings (before fixed charges on _ its 
funded debt). 

The truth is, the C.P.R. is not mere- 
ly a railroad, but a vast investment 
portfolio as well. Among its major 
investments: hotel, steamship, mining, 
express and telegraph operations. 
Yet it was still another investment 
that put the C.P.R. as an investor 
clearly on the downgrade: its 51%- 
owned affiliate, Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting, the world’s largest lead 
and zine producer. With both metals 
in oversupply and price downtrends, 
remitted dividends from the Canadian 
Pacific mining subsidiary dropped 
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some $2.5 million, or 18.2% in all. 

Hog Tied. Like many a USS. rail- 
roader, however, Crump worries less 
about such transient turns of fortune 
than about a more fundamental prob- 
lem: excessive regulation. “If,” said 
he, “Canada is to retain her position 
of leadership in the transportation 
field, it is imperative that recognition 
be accorded to the importance, in 
terms of efficiency and economy, of 
allowing all transportation services a 
full measure of competitive freedom.” 

He might, in short, have been any 
US. railroader testifying in Washing- 
ton this winter. And he was about as 
likely to get what he wanted as his 
U.S. brethren were. 

For that matter, the C.P.R. was un- 
likely to fare much better in 1958 than 
its U.S. peers were. Ahead, as Crump 
himself in effect admitted, lies an 
almost certain further drop in traffic, 
as well as a probable second-half wage 
increase. Hardly offsetting either is 


a pending 3.6% freight rate hike deci- 
sion. In short, as Crump made clear, 
railroading appeared to be in for a 
rough year on both sides of the inter- 
national border. 
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ELECTRONICS 


MONEY IN 
MISSILES? 


Wall Street is watching Sper- 
ry Rand these days with more 
than ordinary interest. 





Since Sputnik I settled into orbit last 
October, market letter writers and 
security analysts have worked over- 
time to pick out likely looking “mis- 
sile stocks.” In the excitement, how- 
ever, a rather more basic question for 
investors was overlooked by all but a 
level-headed few. The question: Will 
any company ever make really big 
profits turning out missiles for Uncle 
Sam? 

Last month a pioneer missile-maker, 
Sperry Rand Corp.,* reported its sales 
and earnings for the nine months end- 
ing Dec. 31. As‘’a glimpse into the 
economics of missile-making, it was 
not highly reassuring. Despite a siz- 
able increase in sales (from $617 mil- 
lion to $649 million), Sperry Rand’s 
nine-month profits dropped from 
$1.18 a share to just 9l1c. 

Even more alarming was the decline 
in Sperry Rand’s profit margins. Hav- 
ing earned 9.3c before taxes on the 
sales dollar in the 1956 period, Sperry 
made just 6.5c in 1957. “Rapidly 
changing conditions in the economy 
and in defense policies,’ complained 
President Harry F. Vickers, “have 
hurt our profits.” 

Missiles Plus. Of course, not all of 
Sperry Rand’s troubles could be 
blamed on missiles. In some 45 plants, 
the giant company turns out such 
widely assorted products as Univac 
computers, file cabinets, electric ra- 
zors, farm machinery and hydraulic 
equipment. Vickers attributes the 
1957 setback in large part to “the 
slowdown in the machine tool and 
construction machinery fields.” An- 
other factor: “the heavy expense of 
tooling for, and getting into produc- 
tion on, our new and improved com- 
mercial products.” 

Yet it had not escaped the attention 
of sharp-eyed Wall Streeters that 
Sperry Rand had become, as much as 
anything, a major defense contractor. 
Only recently, Vickers reported that 
Sperry Rand’s backlog of defense 
orders had jumped from $375 million 
a year ago to $559 million at the end 
of January. “Our military business,” 
Vickers says, “is certainly going to be 
up this year. As a matter of fact we’re 
already almost up to capacity.” 


*Sperry Rand Cosp. Traded NYSE.. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 264%; low, 175g. Divi- 
dend (1956): 80c. Indicated 1957 payout: 80c. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $1.83. Total assets: 
$708.5 million. Ticker symbol: SY. 
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As a result, the company’s biggest 
product line, instruments and controls, 
counts Uncle Sam as far and away the 
biggest customer for its $400-million- 
a-year-and-still-rising output. Cur- 
rently Vickers admits to having a hand 
in no less than 20 missile programs, 
for which it builds guidance radar, 
launching and guidance computers. 
Prime example: the Sergeant, a short- 
range, surface-to-surface missile. 

When It Works It’s Obsolete. With its 
defense and missile business on the 
rise, Vickers expects Sperry Rand will 
have little trouble in the next nine 
months beating its record sales of the 
past nine. But sales, unfortunately, 
are not the same thing as profits and 
defense work is not high profit busi- 
néss. Thus, anything like respectable 
profits inevitably depend on a high 
volume of business. 

But the difficulty is that there is an 
inevitably long delay between the 
development stage for most defense 
projects systems and the more remu- 
nerative production line stage. Thus 
many a defense system has become 
obsolete before it ever reached. the 
production line. All of which makes 
defense electronics a highly risky 
business. As one bemused defense 
contractor puts it: “In this business, 
when a gadget works it’s already 
obsolete.” 

Such risks notwithstanding, Harry 
Vickers expects big things from his 
missile-making and other defense 
work for fiscal 1958. “If business con- 
ditions don’t get worse,” ventured he 
last month, “we can expect our earn- 
ings to be up a lot this year.” 

But, in the nature of things, Harry 
Vickers admits that this is a highly 
“iffy” statement. At any rate Wall 
Street is watching Sperry Rand with 
mere than ordinary interest. For, as 
one broker put it last month: “If 
Sperry Rand can’t make money out 
of missiles, I'd like to know who can.” 
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PROFIT LINES 


In postwar years, Union Tank Car, 
which leases rolling stock, has done 
si ° good deal better in profits than 
=| have the railroads themselves. 
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RAIL EQUIPMENT 


IN UNION, 
STRENGTH 


For the recession-disdaining 
Union Tank Car Co., the 
main line is clear and fast— 
as always. But watch those 
branch circuits! 





PEERING down the economic track this 
year, many a businessman sees little 
encouraging. Not so ex-banker Ed- 
win A. Locke Jr. As boss of Union 
Tank Car Co.,* the nation’s largest 
tank-car leasing operation, Locke’s 
iron course looks straight and smooth. 
For unlike most rail equipment sup- 
pliers, Union Tank Car normally 


*Union Tank Car Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58) : high, 31; low, 2434. Dividend 
(1957): $1.60. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.60 
Earnings per share (1957) : $2.64. Total assets 
$214.7 million. Ticker symbol: UTX 





UNION TANK CAR GENERAL PURPOSE CAR: 
when an old market failed, a new one burgeoned 
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shrugs off recessions as readily as 
water does oil. 

Behind Locke last month was the 
best year in Union Tank Car’s 67- 
year history. On a thumping 82% 
increase in revenues (up to $63 mil- 
lion), net earnings had _ rocketed 
29.6%, to $8.3 million. 

Main Track Clear. So far so good. 
But one fact stood out: most of the 
sales gain—some 80%-—had not come 
from Union's traditional business, but 
instead from consolidation of two 
newly acquired manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries last September. Yet it was 
still Union’s 57,176-unit tank car fleet 
which brought in the bulk—82°—of 
company profits. Altogether, cai 
leasing earnings were up 4.5% (to 
$6.7 million) on a 16.5% rise in sales 
(to $40.2 million). 

The most that could be said was 
that Union Tank Car’s new ventures 
on the local track introduced uncer- 
tain quantities into its outlook. As 
far as its traditional car leasing oper- 
ations were concerned, however, re- 
cession or no, 1958 holds no especial 
terrors for the company. Indeed, 
Locke would be mighty surprised if 
it did. Not since it was divorced 
from the Standard Oil trust in 1911 
has Union ever spilled a drop of red 
ink on its books. Never since it be- 
gan paying dividends in 1914 has it 
ever missed one. 

This year, strangely enough, car 
leasing looks like a better business 
than ever. To be sure, as Ed Locke 
readily admits, Union’s general pur- 
pose cars, used primarily by the 
petroleum industry, are likely to con- 
tinue to lose ground to other carriers. 
Bu: Union has by no means been 
caught with its tanks empty. Instead 
it has been aggressively—and suc- 
cessfully—promoting special purpose 
cars, used for transporting such liquid 
items as vegetable oils, chemicals and 
fertilizers. 

As a result, the whole complexion 
of Union’s business has changed. 
Revenues from general purpose cars 
are still roughly what they were in 
1948. But instead of the 70% of total 
revenues they represented then, they 
now contribute barely than 
30%. “The change,” observes Locke 
with visible 
us a growth business.” 

Local Track Uncertainties. But for its 
manufacturing, Union Tank’s outlook 
this year would be clear and sunny 
It is a good question, though, whether 
the new excursions into manufactur- 
ing (e.g., steel and rubber products, 
horseshoes, oil field equipment, tank 
cars, and industrial tanks) do not 
qualify the car leaser’s traditional 
stability in recession. Locke read- 
ily admits that Union’s new oper- 
ations are less stable than its 


more 


satisfaction, “has made 


car- 
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leasing business, just how much less 
stable, remains to be seen. “There’s 
no doubt, however,” says he, “that 
the acquisition of the new subsidi- 
aries has changed the complexion of 
the company considerably.” 

Actually, in the first quarter Locke 
expects Union to top the 64c per 
share it earned in the 1957 quarter, 
even though there are now 16% more 
shares outstanding. But, as he read- 
ily admits, one good quarter is far 
from being a full good year. Says he: 
“T don’t know yet how good a year we 
will have. Our car leasing volume 
will certainly be up. And so far our 
manufacturing business is off to a 
good start. But how well we will do 
there depends on how the new orders 
come in.” 


TOBACCO 


UP TO SNUFF 


Whether its customers puff, 
chew or sniff, U.S. Tobacco 
has got every bet covered. 


Ir tobaccodom’s big filter free-for-all, 
in which Brown & Williamson pushes 
20,000 filter traps (for Viceroy) and 
Philip Morris counters with 30,000 
traps (for Parliament), a small but 
artful contender is J. (for Jonathan) 
Whitney Peterson’s United States To- 
bacco Co.* Peterson also has a filter, 
but in promoting its top entry, King 
Sano, U.S. Tobacco need set no traps: 
it is easily the least nicotinized ciga- 
rette around.t 

Last month U.S. Tobacconist Peter- 
son gave investors a look at just how 
his versatile outfit had done last year 
by stressing the mostest with the 
leastest. It was well indeed. On sales 
up some $466,000 to $28.2 million, net 
income rose $481,000 to a tidy $3.3 
million. In the process, U.S. Tobacco 
not only boosted its pretax profit mar- 
gin from 1956’s 21% to 24.2%, but 
even after taxes Peterson brought 
down to net a good 11.7c out of every 
sales dollar. By contrast, orthodox 
tobaccodom’s top money-maker, R.J. 
Reynolds, shows a net margin of only 
6.4%. 

The Big Pinch. Putting the glow in 
U.S. Tobacco’s good year was a fat 
35% increase in Sano sales. But since 
whatSano and its companion cigarettes 


*U.S. Tobacco Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58) : high, 2542; low, 17. Dividend 
(1957): $1.20. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20. 
Earnings per share (1957): $1.73. Total as- 
sets: .6 million. Ticker symbol: UBO. 


tCompared to P. Lorillard’s Micronite- 
strained Kent, which has tested at an average 
25.6 mg. of tar, 2.2 mg. of nicotine, Sano 
boasts a mere 12.4 mg. of tar, barely 0.5 mg. 
of nicotine. 
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(Encore, Sheffield, Stratford) con- 
tribute to the company till is not re- 
vealed, this is not too enlightening. 
Even so, it is safe to assume that, un- 
like many another tobacco company’s 
front-running filter, Sano is no crutch 
for U.S. Tobacco to lean on. A pro- 
ducer of more than 50 different tobac- 
co products—including smoking to- 
bacco (Model, Dill’s Best, Old Briar, 
Tweed), chewing tobacco (Skoal, Key, 
Right-Cut)—the company is the na- 
tion’s No. One maker of snuff (Copen- 
hagen, Bruton Scotch), realizes a 
rather astonishing 60% of sales from 
that exotic commodity. 

Some Wall Street skeptics think 
that U.S. Tobacco was able to better 
its corporate lot mainly because of a 
price increase last summer on its 





TOBACCO USED FOR SNUFF: 
the mostest with the leastest 


chewing and smoking tobaccos, and 
opine that Sano’s surge could be laid 
less to company efforts than to pub- 
licity by Reader’s Digest, which gave 
it the same kind of editorial kudo 
that proved such a bonanza to Loril- 
lard’s Kent. 

Peterson, however, takes all this 
with a pinch of his own snuff, points 
out 1) that snuff and smoking tobac- 
co are experiencing a mild but satis- 
fying rebirth, 2) that the Digest piece 
on Sano did not appear until Decem- 
ber, too late to help 1957 sales (but 
almost certain to aid 1958’s Sano 
showing). Says U.S. Tobacconist Pet- 
erson, a Sano smoker who neverthe- 
less insists “there is not a product we 
make that I haven’t tried”: “We're 
quite happy.” 

Peterson hopes to become even 
happier. “We will continue,” he 
promises, “in our endeavor to reduce 
the nicotine and tar content [in King 
Sano] still further.” 
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QUICK COMEBACK 


Garrett Corp.’s first-quarter 
power dive strictly followed 
the flight plan. But its sec- 
ond-quarter recovery was 
something of a surprise. 





Tue final summit of a tall mountain 
is also the-beginning of the way down. 
That was the case for Garrett Corp.* 
last August, when Founder-President 
James C. Garrett sent sailing his an- 
nual report for the company’s 1957 
fiscal year (ended in June). Things 
had never looked better. In the 
twelve-month period, Garrett’s busi- 
ness had shown spectacular gains. 
Thanks to its rank as a prime manu- 
facturer of aircraft accessories (e.g., 
cabin air compressors, refrigeration 
systems, electrical-mechanical items), 
sales had soared 26.7% to a record 
$176.1 million, net lofted 2.8% to $4.9 
million. 

Aftermath. But that brave story, as 
“Cliff” Garrett well knew, had a less 
happy sequel. Warned he in fore- 
boding tones: “Reports of military 
cutbacks are definitely disturbing. The 
future is difficult to forecast.” 

Garrett was soon proved right. As 
expected, earnings were off in the first 
fiscal (December) half: while sales 
edged up 2%, net power-dived 24% 
to $1.7 million. 

But the big surprise was how tran- 
sient Garrett’s troubles were. For after 
a marginal first quarter in which 
earnings dropped 57%, Garrett turned 
right around in the second to post one 
of its finest quarterly showings ever. 
Instead of falling further, Garrett 
netted a spanking $1.2 million in the 
year’s last three months—no less than 
17% more than in the same period of 
fiscal 1957. 

Cloud Hopping. What had happened 
to cause such an abrupt recovery? 
In effect, explained Cliff Garrett, a 
great weight had been lifted off his 
company’s expense accounts. Until 
late 1957, outlays for development of 
new equipment for such jet liners as 
Douglas’ DC-8 and Boeing’s 707, and 
for such missiles as the Nike-Hercules, 
had been running at historic highs. 
Finally these costly outlays had begun 
to taper off. 

“Although our sales are expected to 
decline somewhat due to cutbacks 
and stretchouts,” predicted Garrett’s 
Garrett, “the upturn in profits for 
the second quarter should continue 
through the balance of the year.” 


*Garrett [orp Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 54; low, 2314. Dividend 
(1957) : plus 5% stock. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $2. rnings per share (1957): $5.02. To- 
tal assets: $90.6 million. Ticker symbol: GAR. 
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Throughout its service territory —Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and 
southern New York—natural gas continues to be the 
preferred fuel for home and industry. To learn how 
Columbia is meeting the ever-increasing natural gas 
requirements of this vital area, write for your copy of 


our Annual Report. 
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SYSTEM, INC. 
COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 


120 East 4tat Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virginia 
Gas Diatribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, The Ohio Valley Gas Company 
. PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, 
Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, 
Home Gas Company . .. THE PRESTON OIL COMPANY 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E, Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: 


74 years of distinguished service 


: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1958 


Assets... 


Cash 

*United States Government Bonds . ; 
*Other Bonds ; 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Federal Housing Administration Real Estate Loans . 


ee ne fe $ 10,681,668.91 
$ 30,512,135.15 
169,543,081.87 200,055,217.02 
118,112,400.94 


29,333,510.99 


Loans to Policyowners 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Real Estate , 
(Including $14, 668, 019. 7 of properties » anual for lesastenei 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 


20,616,828.33 
21,168,504.44 
15,501,218.23 


2,770, 150.08 
1,371,412.76 


$419,610,911.70 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Other Policyowners’ Funds. 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1958 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts 

Other Liabilities 


$331,018,640.00 
8,212,637.60 
26,029, 506.68 
2,455 ,000.00 
698,880.84 
2,934,853.39 
2,111,393.19 


$373,460,911.70 


Surplus Funds. . . 


Capital 
General Surplus 


$15,609,375.00 


30,540,625.00 46, 150,000.00 


$419,610,911.70 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force over $2,800,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 


+ 





High points of our 
progress during the 
year 1957... 


New Paid Business 
$701 ,477,179.00 


Asset Increase 
$43,836,056.19 


Increase in Reserves 
$33,337,981.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$7 400,000.00 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$26,625,580.70 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$600,405, 195.88 
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WALL STREET 


HAS THE ODD- 
LOTTER CHANGED 
HIS SPOTS? 


Has the odd-lot investor sud- 

denly become “sophisticat- 

ed,” as Keith Funston says? 

Or is he running lamenta- 
bly true-to-form? 





In Hts tireless and effective campaign 
to spread the gospel of common stock 
investing across the U.S., New York 
Stock Exchange President G. (for 
George) Keith Funston makes an 
average of nine major speeches a year 
and innumerable public statements. 
Last month one of Funston’s public 
statements left veteran Wall Streeters 
wondering whether the Big Board’s 
chief might not have gone slightly out 
of bounds in his zeal to promote com- 
mon stock investing. 

“Despite the sharp decline in stock 
prices during the fall,” wrote Funston 
in the Stock Exchange’s annual report, 
“the purchase rate of the small in- 
vestor held remarkably steady. Odd- 
lots purchased on balance recorded a 
20-year high.” So far Funston had the 
facts to back him up: in 1957 investors 
trading Big Board shares in less- 
than-100-share lots had bought a 


walloping 14.9 million more shares 
than they sold. The odd-lotters had 
not panicked when the market began 
to slide. 

But from that fact Funston went on 


to make a startling deduction. “The 
fact,” said he, “that the public gener- 
ally reacted to a substantial price 
decline with sophistication is a testi- 
monial to the sound basis on which 
they entered the market place.” 

But was the heavy buying on bal- 
ance by odd-lot investors really a 
sign of sophistication? Or was the tra- 
ditional “little man” simply doing what 
some Wall Street veterans think he 
usually does: buying at the wrong 
time? 

Odd-Lot Theorists. Some technical- 
minded traders and students of the 
market have long maintained that the 
odd-lotter has an almost infallible 
genius for being on the wrong side 
of the market at crucial times. A whole 
theory has grown up around this 
premise; it teaches that the wise trader 
should observe what the odd-lotter is 
doing at crucial turns in the market 
and then do the opposite himself. 

The theory is, of course, contro- 
versial and open to argument. Despite 
the circumstantial evidence support- 
ing it, other traders believe the theory 
is a useless one in practise. Never- 
theless few Wall Streeters were will- 
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NYSE’S PRESIDENT FUNSTON: 
too much zeal? 


ing to agree with Funston that 
odd-lot buying of stocks late iast year 
showed signs of being either unusual 
or sophisticated. 

For support they had to look no 
further than some figures released by 
Funston’s own statisticians. In an 
article entitled “The Odd-Lot Inves- 
tor Looks Ahead,” last month the 
Stock Exchange’s official monthly 
magazine The Exchange set down 
some figures on the habits of the odd- 
lot investor. For whatever they were 
worth, the figures accompanying the 
article (see table) tended to throw a 
great deal of doubt on the “sophistica- 
tion” of the odd-lotter. 


What was the odd-lotter doing when the 
market was going up? What was he doing 
when it was going down? The evidence 
shows that on the whole his timing was 
poor, that he tended to buy in, or just 
before, market declines, tended to sell just 
before market rises. 


These Years They Were Selling 
(years when odd-lotters either sold on bal- 
ance or just about traded even) 


Odd-Lot Balance’ 
Year (shares) 


1941 —1,286,652 
1942 199,196 
1949 4+ 622,644 
1950 + 708,061 
1954 — 633,289 


What the 
Market Didi 


—17.9% 
+12.4 
+10.3 
+21.8 
+-45.0 


These Years They Were Buying 
(years when odd-lotters purchased on bal- 
ance 10 million shares or more) 

Odd-Lot Balance* 

Year (shares) 

1937 

1946 


What the 
Market Did} 


+ 11,833,544 
+- 10,706,721 
1956 +-14,296,177 + 2.6 
1957 +- 14,932,827 —14.3 
*Odd-lot purchases on the New York Stock 


Exchange. tAs measured by the S&P 500 Stock 
Average. Source: New York Stock Exchange 


—38.6% 
—1g 











Quite the Contrary. In the past 21 
years, according to the Big Board fig- 
ures, there were four years in which 
odd-lotters bought heavily on bal- 
ance—i.e., purchased as much as 10 
million shares more than they sold. 
Three of those years (1937, 1946, 
1957) were years in which the market 
declined heavily. The fourth (1956) 
was one in which the market made 
almost no headway. In short, Big 
Board statistics suggested that the 
odd-lotter tends to buy heavily in the 
early stages of a declining market. 
In that respect last year the odd- 
lotter did exactly what he usually 
does. 

Even more damaging was the evi- 
dence against any new-found “so- 
phistication” on the part of the odd- 
lotters. In five other years—1941, 
1942, 1949, 1950 and 1954—the odd- 
lotters either sold more than they 
bought or just about traded even. 
They were notably pessimistic. As it 
turned out, these years were in many 
cases just the years in which they 
should have been buying. 

During 1941 and 1942, when the odd- 
lotters were deserting common stocks, 
professional investors were buying; 
the groundwork was being laid for an 
advance that carried the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 Stock Index up 76.3% in 
the next four years. Yet it was not 
until 1946, when that bull market had 
run its course, that the odd-lotters 
swung over heavily to the buying side 

Again in 1954 the odd-lotters dis- 
played an almost uncanny lack of 
foresight. So much did they distrust 
the fast-rising market of 1954 that 
they sold on balance, unloading 633,- 
289 more shares than they bought 
Yet while the odd-lotters were tend- 
ing to get out, the market rose 45° 
that year and a further 26.4% in 1955 

Even more recently the odd-lotters 
have again been proven wrong. In 
1956 they bought more heavily than 
any previous year on record, absorb- 
ing a staggering 14.3-million shares 
Again the market’s action belied thei 
confidence: 1956 turned out to be the 
very year when the Eisenhower bull 
market ground to a halt, producing a 
gain of less than 3% for the year in 
the averages. And in 1957, when 
the odd-lotters bought even more 
stock than they had in 1956, the mar- 
ket slumped a sharp 14.3%. 

Right Goal, Wrong Tactics. All this 
hardly changes the fact that U.S. in- 
dustry will need to call on millions of 
small investors to get the expansion 
money it needs. Nor does it weaken 
another message that Funston neve1 
tires of preaching: that equity in- 
vestment should hold an important 
place in nearly every family’s saving 
plan. But, as one veteran of 50 years 
on Wall Street observes: “It does 





rather lead you to conclude that the 
average small investor changes his 
habits very little from one bull 
market to another. Unless he has 
professional guidance the chances are 
that he will continue to be badly off 
in his timing.” 

Not all of Wall Street last month 
was by any means ready to concede 
that the odd-lot figures furnish an in- 
fallible guide to what the market will 
do. But many a shrewd broker was 
wondering at month’s end whether 
Funston had much advanced the 
eause of equity investing by pro- 
claiming that the often haphazard in- 
vesting of the odd-lotter has suddenly 
become “sophisticated” and “sound.” 


DRUGS 


HOME FREE 


Without making any noise 

about it, American Home 

Products quietly goes about 

the business of making 
money. 


Tue top brass at Manhattan’s silent 
but shrewd American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp.* have a unique business 
barometer. When Chairman Alvin 
George Brush’s golf game is in the 90s, 
they say, he’s neglecting his golf; when 
it’s in the 80s, he’s neglecting business. 
Last month Golfer Brush’s game was 
safely in the doldrums. Crowed he: 
“It’s over 100!” 

American Home’s barometer was 
right on the beam, for Chairman 
Brush went on to report another rec- 
ord year for the prosperous, public- 
ity-shy drug (Wyeth Labs, Ayerst 


*American Home Products. Traded NYSE. 
low, 73. 


Price range. (1957-58): high, 8434; 
Dividend (1957): $3. Indicated 19 . out: 
$3.50. Earnings r share (1957): $5.03. Total 


assets: $190.8 million. Ticker symbol: HPT. 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE & MUSHROOMS: 
more for the pot 


Labs), food (Chef Boy-Ar-Dee) and 
sundry (3-in-One Oil) house, which 
realizes a full 66% of sales from 
its drug operations alone (ForBEs, 
June 15). In 1957, characteristically 
making no noise but beaverishly 
making money, American Home sales 
spurted another $50 million to a rec- 
ord $345 million, its fifth consecutive 
year-to-year gain. 

American Home Profits. Just as a 
stockholder once suggested that the 
company change its name to Ameri- 
can Home Profits, so last year did 
American Home’s net income jump 
ahead by another $7.4 million to 
around $38.7 million. For the com- 
pany, which split its shares 2-for-1 
last November, it meant net per share 
earnings of about $5.03 vs. an ad- 
justed $4.07 in 1956. 

Still one of U.S. industry’s top 
profitmakers, American Home, which 
earned $31.3 million (32.3%) on its 
$97 million invested capital in 1956, 
went on to better even that rather 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT’S PLANT AT CUTLER: 
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cold wave sparks utility’s boom 


remarkable return. Last year, on in- 
vested capital of some $113 million, it 
earned some 34.2%. What’s more, 
with Wyeth’s happy-pill tranquilizer 
business (Equanil, Sparine) booming 
and a host of new, improved penicillin 
and souped-up aspirin products com- 
ing out of the labs, Chairman ‘Brush 
thinks the company can keep the 
American Homefires burning bright. 

Barring the unforeseen, he looks to 
another big sales boost this year (pos- 
sibly 10%). If accomplished, Ameri- 
can Home should push earnings to 
around $5.50 a share. And, though 
geared to a 20c-monthly dividend 
payout, the company will doubtless 
pay a lot more. Prevailing Wall 
Street guess: $3.50. At any rate, Al- 
vin George Brush and his American 
Homemakers were last month “still 
in there struggling.” Boomed Brush: 
“That’s why I’ve let my golf game go 
all to hell!” 


UTILITIES 


POWER PLAY 


Florida’s resort business may 

have cooled off last month, 

but Florida Power & Light 

played host to a record elec- 
trical boom. 


As frosty winds swept over Florida 
last month, chilling citrus groves and 
under-populated beaches, Chairman 
McGregor Smith of Florida Power & 
Light Co.* was trying to cope with the 


kind of trouble most other utility 
bosses would readily welcome. South- 
ern Floridians, unaccustomed to such 
winter chills, were plugging in more 
and more electric heaters, making 
ever greater demands on Florida 
Power & Light’s resources. At mid- 
month, Smith had all his generators 
humming, was still forced to pull in 
power from neighboring utilities. Said 
he: “Our people haven’t seen any- 
thing like this in half a century.” 


In Florida Power & Light’s Miami 
executive offices, Smith and his di- 
rectors mulled over the situation at 
length, finally decided to push through 
a mammoth construction program 
that will add 320 thousand kilowatts 
this year to the company’s present 
1.2-million-kilowatt capacity. The 
cost: $75 million, compared to an 
average $42-million outlay over the 
past six years. “We just can’t stop,” 
explained McGregor Smith. “We’ve 
got to keep on building.” 


*Florida Power & Light Co. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957-58): high, 60%; low, 4414. 
Dividend 1957: $1.31. Indicated 1958 payout: 
$1.40. Earnings pat share (1957): $2.98. Total 
assets: $441.7 million. Ticker symbol: FPL. 
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American-Marietta 
in 1957... 


Achieved record sales of 
$234 million . . . $32 mil- 
lion more than in 1956. 


Increased net income to 
$17,182,701 . . . the largest 
in Company’s history and 
6% above the previous 
fiscal year. 


Earned $2.21 per Common 
Share, exclusive of Class B 
Shares. 


Split common shares on 
3 for 2 basis. Shareowners 
received one additional 
share for each two held. 


Raised Common Share div- 
idend income by 25% 
after stock split. 1957 div- 
idends totalled $6,823,696 
compared with $4,934,502 
for previous year. 


Attained a net worth in 
excess of $100 million. 


Increased working capital 
by $10,791,348 to an all- 
time high of $44,766,863. 


Entered printing ink field 
through acquisition of Sin- 
clair and Valentine Com- 
pany with 48 plants, 


Acquired Guardite Com- 
pany ... a leading pro- 
ducer of equipment for en- 
vironmental testing and to- 
bacco processing. 


Expanded facilities and 
markets of Adhesive, Resin 
and Chemical Division 
through purchase of Booty 
Resineers. 


Added 1,500,000 barrels to 
annual cement capacity by 
building of new production 
facilities, 

Increased lime capacity 
and operational efficiency 
at several locations. 


Extended concrete prod- 
ucts operations into areas 
not previously served. 


Shipped a record amount 
of concrete pipe and pre- 
stressed bridge sections 
from enlarged facilities. 


Benefited from improved 
depletion allowance basis 
applying to raw materials 
used in cement production. 


Had an increase in Share- 
owners from 21,467 to 
27,923. 


Another Year 
of 
Solid Growth 


Reinvestment of sizeable 
amounts of earned income 
has contributed to 
American-Marietta’s 
progress and has resulted 
in substantial increases 

in dividend income for 
owners of Common 
Shares. 


: 


1953 1955 


1951 


1949 1957 


ANNUAL REPORT 
SENT ON REQUEST 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Address Department 9 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


10 BAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO ff, ILLINOIS 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PAINTS « INKS » RESINS » CHEMICALS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS + BUILDING MATERIALS * CEMENT 
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CREDIT 


SOHC COSTES EEETEEEEEEE 


.. packaged for action! 


1958 can be one of America’s best years — 
if we back it with confidence and action! 
Credit plays a vital role in maintaining this 
confidence, and promoting business activity. 
It has helped to bring America’s standard of 
living to unmatched heights, by supplying the 
power to move goods and provide services. 

To create fast buying action, credit has 
to be readily available. Associates specializes 
in putting credit in suitable packages for the 

; convenient buying of automobiles... thus 
giving the dealer a proven selling aid in 
moving his cars. 

Last year Associates provided over 14 
billion dollars for the retail and wholesale 
financing of automobiles. In addition to its 
key role in automobile financing, each year 
Associates furnishes millions of dollars to 
American industry ...and to individuals 
for family needs. 

Again throughout 1958 Associates is con- 
tinuing its significant service to our dynamic 
economy — making available its ample finan- 
cial resources to facilitate the uninterrupted 
movement of automotive and other products. 


ASSOCIATES 


CONDENSED 


1957 FINANCIAL REPORT 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Dec. 31, 1957 
$ 90,379,297 


Dec. 31, 1956 
$ 90,150,167 


Dec. 31, 1957 


$410,355,800 
38,968,000 


Dec. 31, 1956 


$436,556,800 
28,021,000 








CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES. . 
RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment 
receivables $711,007,982 
Wholesale motor vehicle 


Nores PAYABLE, short-term 

Term Nores due within one year... 

Common Srockx DivipEnpD payable 
January 2, 1958 

AccouNnTs PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND 





$700,367 ,608 2,086,807 2,031,557 


109,199,276 

Direct and personal installment 
loans 75,048,989 
Commercial and other receivables. 48,888,754 


72,102,682 


62,836,287 
40,278,730 





-$944,145,001 
58,242,489 
22,717,549 


$875,585,307 
54,429,155 
22,314,277 





$863,184,963 
24,372,863 


$798,841,875 
16,038,965 





$977,937,123 


$905,031,007 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year 
Dec. 31, 1957 


Ended 


Dec. 31, 1956 





Discount, interest, premiums and 
other income $132,473,577 
Operating expenses 96,397,124 


$122,457,993 
86,919,697 





Net income before Federalincometax $ 36,076,453 
Provision for Federal income tax 15,545,000 


$ 35,538,296 
16,030,000 





$ 20,531,453 


$19,508,296 








Consolidated net earnings per share of 
common stock after payment of pre- 


ferred dividends $6.11 


$5.93 


36,046,112 
28,194,731 
243,964,000 
80,034,000 
20,250,000 
32,104,720 
85,932,953 


UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS... 


SUBORDINATED LONG-TERM NOTEs. . 


37,481,065 
29,227,061 





$977,937,123 








ssociates 


Commercial and Installment Finane 


ing 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


and Other Subsidiaries 


HOME OFFICE * SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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THE ECONOMY 


BAD NEWS AHEAD 


Regardless of other news, one 
thing is clear: the stock mar- 
ket is going to have to swal- 
low some tasteless earnings 
reports in the months ahedl. 











EARNINGS INDICATOR? 


Taken as a full year, 1957 was not unkind to the big U.S. corporations. 
But by the fourth quarter, profit curves had turned sharply down. Here 
is the record for the 16 of the 25 biggest U.S. industrial corporations 


which had reported by press time. 


-——— 4th Quarter — 
Earnings per 
share 4th 
Quarter 1957 
$0.85 
0.70* 
0.98+ 
1.56t 
1.87 
1.02+ 
2.04t 


7————— FULL YEAR — 
Earnings % change 
per share from 
1957 1956 
$ 2.99 —1.0% 
4.05* —1.5 
5.20t +18.7 
7.33+ +-22.0 
13.75 + 500.4 
4.13+ +7.8 
8.48t +3.4 
4.46* —0.7 0.96* 
4.18t -+ 4080.0 1.34t 
6.12 +3.7 1.14 
4.45 —8.4 1.01 
2.88 —89 0.94 


Company 
General Motors 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Ford 
U.S. Steel 
Chrysler 
Bethlehem Steel 
du Pont 
Shell Oil 
Westinghouse 


In business offices, academic halls 
and government bureaus last month, 
economists and prognosticators de- 
bated ceaselessly over the probable 
length and depth of the current re- 
cession. Along Wall Street the issue 
seemed equally unresolved: for most 
of last month the stock market as 
measured by the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial average drifted in a narrow, 


Goodyear 
Union Carbide 


International Harvester** 


eight-point range. 

This did not mean that the entire 
financial fraternity was bearish. But 
among Wall Street’s optimistically 
inclined, all but a handful were pre- 
pared to admit that the bulls were 
up against a formidable handicap in 
the forthcoming months. As one of 
them put it: “I happen to believe the 
recession may not get much worse, 
but I’m not yet betting on a real 
resumption of the bull market. Why? 
Because the market is going to have 
rough sledding against the kind of 
earnings statements we are going to 
be seeing for the next six months or 
more.” 


Not So Bad. Judging from the an- 
nual reports which Wall Street is 
currently digesting, investors might 
seem to have little enough reason for 
selling stocks. Among the 25 largest 
industrial corporations 16 had report- 
ed for 1957 by Forses’ press time. 
No fewer than seven of them made 
more money on a per share basis than 
they had the year before. Another 
five did about as well as in booming 
1956. The worst the list had to show 
was a sharp but by no means fright- 
ening 16% profits decline for Sin- 
clair Oil. 

But many analysts had gone a bit 
further and dissected the 1957 annual 
reports. Thus they had already come 
up with a foretaste of what the re- 
cession has been doing to profits, 
damage which by and large was 
camouflaged in the 1957 reports by 
profits made under the booming con- 
ditions of the first six months. 

The simple fact was that most of 
the big companies had already seen 
their profits slip very badly in the 
last quarter of 1957. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey was a distressing case in 
point. For all of 1957 it earned $4.05 
a share, a drop of just 6c from the 
alltime record of 1956. But the way 
things were going in the final quarter 
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Republic Steel 
Sinclair Oil 
Firestone** 


5.45+ 
5.20* 
7.32 


Douglas Aircraftt 8.28 





*Estimated. tPreliminary. **Year end, 10/31. tYear end, 11/30, preliminary 


0.75t 
1.09* 
2.03 
1.61 








—and presumably in the first quarter 
of 1958—Jersey Standard was earning 
at an annual rate of just $2.80. 


Few Exceptions. Capitalizing an- 
nual earnings at the fourth-quarter 
rate (see table) was hardly more 
cheering to stockholders of other large 
corporations. Goodyear, which re- 
ported a brilliant $6.12 a share for 
1957, was earning at a rate of just 
$4.56 in the fourth quarter. Republic 
Steel earned $5.45 for the full year but 
by the fourth quarter had dropped to 
an annual rate of just $3. 

There were disturbingly few ex- 
ceptions. Those companies that did 
relatively well in 1957’s fourth quar- 
ter were special cases: Chrysler and 
Westinghouse were recovering from 
extremely poor years and GM had 
had an unusually poor fourth quarter 
in 1956. 

Pace Setters? Would corporate prof- 
it curves continue to follow the 
duwnward path they had charted in 
1957’s fourth quarter? That of course 
depended on how soon and how much 
business picked up. But with economic 
indicators currently pointing even 
lower than in the last months of 1957, 
it was obvious that most first-quarter 
reports for 1958 could hardly be better 
than the fourth-quarter ones for last 
year. 

With that kind of a diet for the 
market to look forward to between 
now and mid-year, more than one 
shrewd Wall Streeter was betting that 
the stock market, no matter how well 
nourished in other respects, would 
have trouble rising with any real con- 
viction. 


MACHINERY 


THE LONG VIEW 


In a time of adversity like 

1957, Saco-Lowell Shops 

draws comfort from its long 
record of survival. 





For 113 years Boston’s Saco-Lowell 
Shops,* the nation’s second-ranking 
maker of spinning machinery, has 
lived by and for the textile industry. 
This gives the venerable New England 
firm a certain vantage point for view- 
ing its troubles. It was no surprise 
then, that when Saco-Lowell’s presi- 
dent had bad news for his stockhold- 
ers last month, he was at least able to 
present it in historical perspective. 

“The year 1957,” President Malcolm 
Durling Shaffner told stockholders, 
“was one of the most difficult . . . since 
the close of World War II.” Of course 
it was not the worst Saco-Lowell had 
ever seen. Since it opened its doors 
as Lowell Machine Shops the year that 
Texas joined the Union, the com- 
pany has survived the violent ups & 
downs of five wars, at least eight de- 
pressions and a refreshing number of 
booms. Nevertheless, said Shaffner, 
Saco-Lowell last year suffered from 
“the most severe peacetime depression 
in textile machinery markets since the 
1930s.” 

Price of Progress. That alone did 


*Saco-Lowell Shops. Traded over-the- 
counter. Price range (1958): high, 1144; low, 
912. Dividend (1957) : 85c. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: 85c. Earnings per share (1957): d22c 
Total assets: $35.5 million. 
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not explain why Saco-Lowell had run 
in the red to the tune of $120,044 on 
sales of $36.4 million, as against profits 
of nearly $2 million on sales of just 
$40.9 million in 1956. But that was just 
where Shaffner thought perspective 
was needed. 

He pointed out that Saco-Lowell 
could have made a profit had it chosen 
to go on doing business the same old 
way. “Unquestionably,” said he, “prof- 
its would have resulted . . . [from] 
doing nothing.” But to have con- 
centrated on making profits last year, 
warned Shaffner, would have been “a 
prelude to ultimate disaster.” Saco- 
Lowell had a more urgent task on its 
hands. 

It was bad enough, Shaffner rea- 
soned, to be caught in a serious re- 
cession for the textile industry. But 
such things pass. Companies that let 
their plants run down, however, rare- 
ly come back, and Saco-Lowell’s 
sprawling, old-fashioned Maine fac- 
tories were about as out-of-date as 
they could be. So Shaffner, taking a 
firm grip on his perspective, drove 
ahead with plans to modernize his 
equipment and relocate plants in the 
South. The costs ran high. Higher, in 
fact, than the reported figures showed: 
an income tax refund and inventory 
adjustments had helped hold the loss 
down. 

Much of the money went for mov- 
ing from picturesque but obsolete 
plants in Maine. A large part of Saco- 
Lowell’s machinery is now concen- 
trated in a gleaming, new, 330,000- 
square-foot plant at Easley, South 
Carolina. In moving south, Shaffner 
was doing more than merely shifting 
to a lower wage area and more ef- 
ficient plants. He was also following 
his customers, most of whom have 
long since pulled up their New Eng- 
land stakes and gone south. But in 
1957, the Easley plant was still in the 
shakedown stage and, said Shaffner, 
“operated at a heavy loss.” 

High Hopes. Shaffmer has higher 
hopes for 1958 concerning Saco- 
Lowell’s two main ventures outside 
the textile machinery field. One such 
venture is the manufacture of mufflers 
and other auto parts. The other is a 
25% interest in the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., with which Saco-Lowell 
also has a manufacturing arrangement, 

But Saco-Lowell, which has seen 
recessions and depressions come and 
go, is mostly counting on an eventual 
pickup in the textile business. “Cloth- 
ing,” Shaffner likes to point out, “has 
a limited life, and its replacement, 
while postponable to some degree, is 
ultimately inevitable.” But even 
Malcolm Shaffner would admit that 
Saco-Lowell cannot really thrive un- 
less the textile industry’s profits, as 
well as its sales, begin to improve. 
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RAILROADS 


THE LONG WAIT 


The Cotton Belt railroad may 
at last be in a position to do 
better by its stockholders, 
both common and preferred. 


Back in 1951, Harold J. McKenzie, 
president of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway,* found himself caught 
in an argument between his preferred 
and common stockholders. One large 
group of common stockholders argued 
that they were entitled to the entire 
balance of the Cotton Belt’s earnings, 
once $5 a share in dividends had been 
paid on the preferred stock. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
owns almost all (97.9%) of the pre- 
ferred stock, and which depends on 


THE COTTON BELT’S McKENZIE 
he preferred the preferred 


Cotton Belt for access to such mid- 
American cities as St. Louis and Mem- 
phis, took a different tack. The pre- 
ferred, the Sopac argued, was actually 
a participating preferred and entitled 
to share fully with common stock- 
holders in the earnings after $5 a 
share had been paid on both classes 
of stock. 

McKenzie sided with Sopac, which 
in addition to its preferred holdings 
owns some 77.5% of the Cotton Belt’s 
common stock. When the other di- 
rectors declared a $1 extra, first extra 
in the railroad’s history, on top of the 
$5 regular late in 1951, they declared 
it on both issues. Then McKenzie 
asked the courts to rule as to whether 
he had been legally correct in cutting 


*St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957-58): high, 304; low, 


Dividend (1957) $5. Indicated 1958 payout: $5. 


Earnings per share (1957) : $49.30 (est.). Total 
assets: $189.7 million. Ticker symbol: SWR. 


the preferred in on earnings above $5 
a share. 

There was clearly a great deal at 
stake. Pending a final ruling on the 
participating rights of the preferred, 
common stock earnings at last year’s 
rate would have amounted to an as- 
tronomical $49.30 a share. If, on the 
other hand, the preferred did partici- 
pate, then the net earnings would 
have to be divided not only among the 
171,811 outstanding common shares 
but among 198,837 preferred ones as 
well. The result would then have 
been earnings on the combined shares 
of just $25.53 a share, a drop of nearly 
49% in earnings on the outstanding 
common shares. 

The confusion was understandable 
enough. Though the Cotton Belt has 
paid dividends intermittently on its 
preferred ever since it was issued 
back in 1891, until the late 1940s the 
railroad had never earned enough for 
the disputed participation rights of the 
preferred to become an issue. In fact, 
the first common dividend was paid 
in 1948. Since the war, the road’s 
earnings have averaged $28.06 per 
common and preferred share, a return 
plump enough to make its annual 
$5 payout conservative by almost any 
standard. 

Courted Decision. Last month, how- 
ever, the confusion of some six years 
seemed virtually at an end. A four 
man division of the Missouri Supreme 
Court agreed unanimously that the 
preferred did indeed have participat- 
ing privileges, and their unanimity 
seemed almost certain to carry the 
full seven man court along with it 
when the final decision is reached 
some months from now. 

The SP, whose biggest stake is 
in its preferred holdings, unquestion- 
ably has the most to gain; but last 
year the settlement of the dispute 
promised better days for the common 
stockholders as well. Reason: for the 
first time in six years, nothing would 
stand in the way of a dividend in- 
crease but the fortunes of the railroad 
and the discretion of its board of 
directors. 

For 1958, the Cotton Belt’s pros- 
pects looked far brighter than those 
of the industry at large. “Last year,” 
says McKenzie, “we were off 34% 
on gross, 144%4% on net. This year we 
estimate another 8% drop in gross, 
but we’re making such economies as 
we hope will keep net in line.” Even 
allowing for the worst, the $5 divi- 
dend on the combined shares looked 
ridiculously low. For the Sopac, any 
increase in Cotton Belt payout would 
be doubly welcome in depressed 1958 
(last year Sopac’s share of Cotton 
Belt earnings equaled roughly 92c 
on any Sopac share, but only 18c of it 
was paid out). 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPAN Y 


CONDENSED 
FINANCIAL 
REPORT 


DECEMBER 31 


1957 


The Company has mailed to all shareholders as 
of February 18, 1958, a preliminary report con- 
taining the financial statements for the year ended 
December 31, 1957. The financial report and op- 
erating particulars presented here in condensed 
form have been prepared by the Company from 
the more detailed financial statements certified by 
the company’s public accountants, Price Water- 
house & Co. Copies of the preliminary report to 
shareholders are available upon request sent to 
the Secretary at the home office of the company 
at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—— 
— 
President 





SALES, INCOME AND OTHER PARTICULARS 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1967 AND 1966 
1957 1956 

NET SALES . .$143,063,032 $145,384,923 

Income before federal income tax $ 14,929,396 $ 18,401,357 

Provision for federal income tax. . _ 6,700,000 9,000,000 

NET INCOME for the year. $ 8,229,396 $ 9,401,357 
DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH: 
Common stock—$2.25 per share 
in 1957 and $2.125 per share 

im 1956. $ 5,142,874 $ 4,829,180 

Preferred Stock—$5.00 per share 62,095 65,126 

TOTAL DIVIDENDS $ 5,204,969 $ 4,894,306 


EARNINGS— per share of common 
stock outstanding (after dividends 
paid te preferred shareholders).. $3.57 $4.11 

















Balance Sheet—December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash : $11,254,473 
Accounts receivable 15,562,764 
Inventories—at lower of cost or 
market 37,562,115 


Prepaid expenses ; 322,720 $ 64,702,072 
INVESTMENTS. . 


LAND, BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Less— Depreciation... . 


9,682,290 


$48,897,917 


18,998,771 29,899,146 


$104,283,508 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES.. 
LONG TERM NOTES PAYABLE 
CAPITAL STOCK AND 
RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Preferred 5% cumulative—par 
value $100 per share (12,121 
shares) $ 1,212,100 
Common— par value $15 per 
share (2,291,010 shares) 
Cagiees in excess of par value of 
shares 864,000 
Earnings retained and used in 
the” business 


$ 15,402,629 
31,000,000 


34,365,150 


21,466,677 
$57,907,927 
Less—Cost of 1,288 common 
shares held in treasury 27,048 57,880,879 


$104,283,508 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + SBuchanan, Battie Creek, Benton Harbor, Jackson, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois + St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
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Household Branch Office 
in Old Orchard Shopping 
Center, Skokie, Illinois 


For copy of Annual 
Report, write 
Household Finance 


Corporation, Room 3200, 


Prudential Plaza, 
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another 


outstanding year 


During 1957 Household Finance 
Corporation continued its growth 
and remains the oldest and largest 
organization engaged exclusively 
in making instalment cash loans 
to individuals and families in the 
United States and Canada. 

Net earnings for stockholders 
increased 11%% over net income 
of the previous year. Household 
recognizes a responsibility to 
discourage imprudent borrowing. 
Loans are granted when they 
appear to be the best solution to a 
temporary financial problem. 

The Company’s success stems 
from providing this needed 

service with promptness and 
understanding. 








AT THE YEAR END 


ESTABLISHEO Vere 


19857 —_________ 19856 





Customer notes receivable 
Number of customers 
Average unpaid balance 
Number of branches 


FOR THE YEAR 


$539,987,008 
1,625,237 
$332 

832 





Net income 
Net income per cOmmon share 


Cash dividend per common share 
Stock dividend per common share 


*In recent years Household has retained approximately 50% of net earnings, making possible the 
payment of five stock dividends: 10% in 1949; 10% in 1953; 10% in 1954; 5% in 1956; 5% in 1957. 
It is the present intention, subject to changed circumstances, to pay annually a stock dividend which 
capitalizes a substantial portion of the year’s retained earnings. 


$23,932,860 $21,445,518 


on 7,910,370 on 7,525,595 
shares shares 


$2.70 


$1.20 
5% 
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PLASTICS 


METALS MASTER 


Dow Chemical is the latest 

maker of the wonder-working 

new plastic that is strong 
enough to shape metal. 


“A NATURAL step,” said Dow Chemi- 
cal’s Leland Doan last month, an- 
nouncing the entry of his company 
into the business of making the prom- 
ising epoxy resin plastics. The step 
was indeed natural: Dow produces 
the basic raw materials and interme- 
diate chemicals used in epoxy pro- 
duction. But Dow could hardly claim 
to have gotten in on the ground floor. 
Shell Oil, Union Carbide, Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott and the Swiss- 
owned Ciba Co. have already built 
up strong positions, and the Borden 
Co. and Reichold Chemicals are es- 
tablished producers. 

Late But Not Left. As of now, Dow 
has only made a start on a small 
scale. But in the epoxy field Lee 
Doan wisely judged that a late and 
tentative entry is better than none. 
Reason: the epoxies are among the 
fastest growing of today’s plastics. 
Their production has increased by 
400% since 1953 to a total of over 30 
million pounds last year—a_ record 
surpassed only by the tearaway 
growth of polyethylene. 

Furthermore, with just four major 
producers in the field, Doan clearly 
feels that he can still be a big wheel 
in an industry which is still only in 
its early stages of potential growth. 
Fast as it has grown in the past five 
years, even conservative chemists 
think its output could triple in the 
next three. Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
which with Shell Oil and Ciba pio- 
neered the epoxy field and with them 
controls most of the basic patents, in- 
creased its capacity about 320% be- 
tween 1952 and 1957 and is planning 
further expansion. The Swiss Ciba, 
which shares leadership with Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, will bring a further 
18 million pounds of capacity on 
stream in early 1959 when the com- 
pany’s new plant at Toms River, N. J., 
is expected to be completed. Union 
Carbide will also add about 15 million 
pounds of new capacity early in 1959. 

Tough Newcomer. Why so much 
enthusiasm for the epoxy resins at a 
time when expansion in many other 
fields is being cut back? “We foresee 
really major advances,” says R. K. 
Turner, president of Union Carbide’s 
plastics-making Bakelite division, “in 
markets . . . of epoxy resins.” What 
distinguishes them from other plas- 
tics? The ability, says Dow’s Doan, 
“to change from liquids into ex- 
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tremely hard solids . . . [which are] 
among the toughest and most durable 
own.” 

Epoxy’s “broadening markets,” 
chimes in Bakelite’s Turner, will in- 
clude reinforced pipe for the petro- 
leum industry, laminated parts for the 
auto and aircraft industries, epoxy 
tools and dies for the stamping and 
forming of light metals and adhesives 
so strong that they can be used to 
repair metal parts. 

Unquestionably, the epoxies can do 
many things that no other plastic can 
do and do many things better than 
other plastics. But one big drag on 
their acceptability has been price. At 


DOW CHEMICAL’S DOAN: 
ig opportunity, big competition 


around 80c a pound, epoxies are 
approximately twice as expensive as 
the commoner plastics. For that rea- 
son its market is at present limited to 
uses where the epoxies’ unique quali- 
ties are worth the added costs. 

Shrinks Less. One such quality is 
their low shrinkage on curing. Be- 
cause of this, the epoxies hold fill and 
reinforce better than other plastics. 
This is important in die making, a use 
for the metal-hard epoxies which Ras 
intrigued Detroit. Epoxy dies for 
stamping auto parts can be made in 
half the time needed to make metal 
dies. In an industry where frequent 
and fast model changes are a practical 
necessity, such an advantage is im- 
portant. So is far lower costs. 

But such new markets are still 
largely in the future. Currently about 
80% of all epoxies made go into sur- 
face coatings. Large quantities are 
used to line the inside of metal con- 
tainers, including beer cans, and to 
give special properties to paints. 
Building the nev er markets will, of 
course, take time. But the major 
producers can take a good deal of 
comfort from knowing that they will 
have a big and growing market in 
surface coatings for at least several 
years to come. 


CHEMICALS 


POSTPONEMENT 


When lab-loving Union Car- 

bide stretched out a research 

project, Wall Street bears 
pricked up their ears. 


For weeks, as they saw idle bulldoz- 
ers lined up on a vast 280-acre tract 
in Westchester, residents of Tarry- 
town, New York wondered what was 
up. New York’s $1.5-billion assets 
Union Carbide Corp.* had been grad- 
ing and digging the site, planning to 
erect a multimillion dollar labora- 
tory center for basic research and 
customer service. Now the machin- 
ery was idle, most of the workers 
gone. 

Last month, Westchester was hard- 
ly as jolted as Wall Street when 
President Morse G. Dial of the world’s 
No. Two chemical company an- 
nounced that Carbide was shelving 
the project. Some observers, quicker 
to generalize than to weigh the facts, 
jumped to the conclusion that Chem- 
ist Dial sensed trouble ahead for the 
chemical industry. Carbide promptly 
sold down several points. After all, 
in the more rigorous competitive 
climate of 1958, technical service to 
choosy customers could make a big 
difference in Dial’s income account. 
And had not half of Dial’s $133.7-mil- 
lion earnings in 1957 and one third of 
his $1.4-billion sales come from lab- 
born products of the past 15 years? If 
Carbide was cutting back on chemical 
research, what then was safe? 

But Carbide’s able Executive Vice 
President Kenneth H. Hannan lost no 
time putting the cutback into per- 
spective. Explained he: “We're only 
deferring, not cancelling, construction 
of research facilities we don’t need 
right away. We already have 24 mod- 
ern laboratories and we're completing 
four more this year, two in South 
Charleston, West Virginia, and two 
in Bound Brook, New Jersey.” 

Hannan insisted the Westchester 
stretchout was no omen of bearish- 
ness, just the prudent thing to do at a 
time when the immediate future was 
uncertain. “The two small labs we're 
deferring are of minor consequence,” 
said he last month. “In fact,” coun- 
ters he, “in 1958 our capital outlay 
will be about $150 million, down from 
$190 million last year but still one of 
the highest rates in our history.” Adds 
Morse Dial: “Our construction ex- 
penditures have totaled $1.4 billion 
since World War II.” 


*Union Carbide Corp. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58) : high, 12412; low, 90. Dividend 
(1 ): $3.60. Indicated 1958 Pr $3.60. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $4.45. Total assets 
$1.46 billion. Ticker symbol: UK. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


TIMBER GAUGE 


How serious is the recession? 

Weyerhaeuser Timber’s shav- 

en earnings provide an un- 
easy clue. 





As a recession, how does the current 
business slump compare to those of 
1949 and 1954? No clear answer is 
yet at hand for the general economy. 
But for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.,* 
the $403-million assets, tightly held, 
close-mouthed northwest wood prod- 
ucts empire, the answer was becoming 
uncomfortably plain last month. Wey- 
erhaeuser, it seemed, was already 
having a harder time of things than 
it had in 1954. 

For the year 1957, revealed Presi- 
dent Frederick King Weyerhaeuser 
from his Tacoma, Washington crow’s 
nest, his company had rung up sales 
of $426.9 million. That was down 4.5% 
from the $446.6 million in 1956. But 
his net per share had dropped 16.2%, 
from 1956’s $2.10 to $1.76. 

Worst Since ‘49. That was Weyer- 
haeuser’s worst decline since 1949, 
when the world’s biggest timber com- 
pany suffered a 16.8% slash in net per 
share, from $1.19 to 99c. It was con- 
siderably worse than the 3.4% de- 
cline Weyerhaeuser had suffered in 
1954. And at the rate things were go- 
ing in the year’s fourth quarter, Wey- 
erhaeuser’s earnings were running an 
even rougher 23% behind 1956's. 

There was nothing very surprising 
about it. Lumber and plywood, which 


*Weyerhaeuser Timber. Traded over-the- 
counter. Price range (1958): high, 405,; low, 
30. Dividend (1957) : $1. Indicated 1958 payout: 
$1. Earnings r share (1957): $1.76. Total 
assets: million. 


WEYERHAEUSER: 
even worse than ’54 


TIMBERMAN 


make up almost half of Weyerhaeus- 
er’s sales, had been especially hard 
hit by the economic slowdown. But on 
top of this, Fred Weyerhaeuser had 
an extra headache this year. Having 
boosted pulp and paperboard to a full 
50% of his sales volume by his ac- 
quisition last year of the big Kieck- 
hefer and Eddy group, Weyerhaeuser 
found himself deeply involved in an 
industry that was hit at least as hard 
as building materials. 

Had Weyerhaeuser Timber pur- 
chased Kieckhefer & Eddy for cash, 
the situation might not have been so 
bad. But having issued 5.4 million ex- 
tra Weyerhaeuser shares in the deal, 
Weyerhaeuser found that he had to 
stretch shrinking earnings over a 
common capitalization that had grown 
22%. 

Poor Timing? By last month, there- 
fore, Wall Street’s privileged hind- 
sight saw poor timing in this expan- 
sion move. Confessed Weyerhaeuser 
himself last month: “Greatly expanded 
national pulp & paperboard capacity 

. will result in some short-term 


LOGGING OPERATION ON WEYERHAEUSER TIMBERLAND: 
before growth in the Sixties, pitfalls in the late Fifties 
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closedowns of the company’s mills.” As 
good as his word, he shut down two 
of his four Longview, Washington 
paper-making machines for several 
weeks. 

Clearly, Weyerhaeuser—like his 
city-bound colleagues in industry— 
had plunged for the growth promise of 
the Sixties without thinking much 
about the pitfalls of the remaining 
Fifties. It looked as though he would 
be paying a good price in 1958 for his 
earlier expansiveness. Not only was 
he caught between falling home con- 
struction (down 11% in 1957) and 
falling lumber prices, but the need 
to keep idle paperboard plants at the 
ready took a further whack at earn- 
ings already nicked by the timber 
slump. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


HIGH BEAM 


Hall Lamp’s Harry Hirsch 
has helped make two lamps 
glow where one gleamed be- 


fore. 





No one in the nation admires the 
four-eyed look of an oncoming 1958 
model auto more than 47-year-old 
Harry D. Hirsch, president of Hall 
Lamp Co.* For the driver the dual 
lamps may—or may not—actually 
brighten the way ahead, but for 
Hirsch they light up a financial path 
that has long been shadowed. In 
fact, the outlook for Hall Lamp has 
not been so bright since Hirsch took it 
over in the middle of its second deficit 
year in 1954 after it had lost no less 
than $679,000 on 1953 sales of $6.5 
million and it needed $1 million in 
cash immediately. 

Hirsch found the money but that 
was only the beginning. He soon 
found out that if he was to keep Hall 
Lamp in business he would have to 
win back the company’s lost auto 
supply position. In 1953 Hall was 
selling only about 25% of its output 
to Ford, General Motors and Chrys- 
ler. With the business that Hall had 
left not even Hirsch’s best efforts could 
prevent its sales from sinking to a 
low of $3.4 million in 1954. “Hall 
Lamp,” says Hirsch sadly, “was well 
known in Detroit, but nobody knew 
Harry Hirsch.” 

Hopeful Twins. In the next few 
years, Detroit got to know him very 
well. Hirsch saw his big chance in 
the swing to dual headlamps. Start- 


*Hall Lamp Co. Traded American Stock 
Exchange. Price range (1957-58): high, 834; 
low, 334. Dividend (1956): none. Indicated 
1957 payout: none. Earnings per _ share 
(1956) : 63c. Total assets: $3.2 million. Ticker 
symbol: HLP. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 





Continental Motors and its consolidated sub- 
sidiaries, Wisconsin Motor Corporation and 

Marine Motor Company, had net sales of 
$135,610,890 in the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1957, as compared with $125,116,269 in 
fiscal 1956. 


Net earnings per common share more than 
doubled—from 49 cents in 1956 to $1.09 in 
1957. 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation experienced a 
good year, following termination of the strike 
which closed it down from May 2 to August 
15, 1956. it produced a normal profit return 
in 1957. 


Although the $100 billion highway program 
has been unexpectedly slow in getting under 
way, Continental felt its stimulating effect in 
1957, and it remains the promising source of 
engine business in 1958. 


Tests of the multi-fuel hypercycle engine men- 
tioned in the 1956 Report are continuing, and 
they forecast numerous military, transporta- 
tion, agricultural and industrial applications 
for this engine of modern design. 


Production started in late 1957 on two of the 
small air-cooled Military Standard engines, de- 
veloped by Continental in collaboration with 





HIGHLIGHTS 


STATISTICS 





the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
Additional models are expected to reach the 
production stage in 1958. 


Military engine production in 1958 will be 
scheduled in keeping with the 1958 concept 
of defense requirements. 


The Continental Aviation and Engineering Cor- 
poration MA-1A trailer-mounted starter for 
large jet planes has now passed all qualifying 
tests and gone into production. Continental 
Aviation and Engineering Corporation builds 
the entire unit, consisting of trailer, Model 141 
gas turbine air compressor, and controls. 


Continental Motors’ air-cooled industrial en- 
gine division is going after business in the 
expanded riding mower field in 1958. It has 
brought out a new 4-horsepower model in this 
heavy-duty series, designed expressly for 
riding mower applications. 


Two new Continental aircraft engines—the 
G0300-A and the 10470-C—are being added 
to the production models in 1958. The former, 
featuring geared propeller, powers the new 
Cessna 175, due for introduction this Spring, 
and the latter, the first continuous-flow fuel 
injection engine, powers the new Beech J-35 
Bonanza, just announced. 





Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 


1957 


1956 


1955 


1954 


1953 





Engine output (horsepower) 


10,549,655 


10,783,043 


13,876,317 


14,659,577 


23,073,000 





Net sales 


$135,610,890 


$125,116,269 


$145,465, 155 


$182,061,693 


$298 438,605 





Net earnings 


$3,583,301 


$1,604,924 


$2,502,287 


$4,542,748 


$6,023,812 





Net earnings per common share 


$1.09 


$0.49 


$0.76 


$1.38 


$1.83 





Dividends per share 


$0.35 


$0.25 


$0.70 


$0.80 


$0.80 





Current assets 


$64,454,365 


$59,262,735 


$58,115,700 


$67,362,396 


$104,895,088 





Current liabilities 


$30,598,007 


$28,304,638 


$27,553,219 


$35,667,076 


$72,618,572 





Net working capital 


$33,856,358 


$30,958,097 


$30,562,481 


$31,695,320 


$32,276,516 





Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities 


2.1 to 1 


2.1 to 1 


2.1 to 1 


1.9 to 1 


1.4 te 1 





Long-term debt 


$2,480,000 


$2,760,000 


$3,040,000 


$3,320,000 


$3,600,000 





Property, plants and equipment (net) 


$16,223,841 


$16,547,581 


$17,219,239 


$16,654,419 


$14,085,545 





Stockholders’ equity 


$47,557,824 


$45,129,523 


$44,349,599 


$44,157,312 


$42,254,564 





Book value per common share 


$14.41 


$13.68 


$13.44 


$13.38 


$12.80 
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VIEW OF THE HARBOR AT AMSTERDAM: 
after 332 years, another shrewd bargain 


ing a $l-million modernization pro- 
gram, he bought a fully automatic 
450-ton die stamping press, which 
could turn out 2,000 dual headlamp 
shells an hour. “The largest of its 
kind ever built,” brags Hirsch, “and 
the first especially designed to stamp 
out double headlamps.” On _= the 
strength of this, Hirsch won the 
Chrysler business, edged up his sales 
to the Big Three to 53% of his gross 
and ended 1956 with a small profit. 

During 1957 the automakers fitted 
about 300,000 cars with double head- 
lamps. Except for Ford’s and a por- 
tion of GM’s, Harry Hirsch made the 
bulk of them. He had little competi- 
tion. In the lean years before cars 
had four eyes, most of Hall’s rivals 
had dropped out, even Toledo’s big 
Electric Auto Lite. When recession 
hit the auto industry early this year 
it passed Harry Hirsch by. Reason: 
while only 5% of 1957 cars had dual 
headlamps, 95% of 1958 cars will have 
them. Result: Hirsch’s new press has 
recently been running hot stamping 
out headlights for the Big Three, who 
now account for 75% of his total sales. 

Last month Hirsch estimated that 
his 1957 sales will reach $9 million 
and his profits $553,000. Hall Lamp, 
bragged he, is back where it formerly 
was as “the leading independent pro- 
ducer in its field.” There was no 
guarantee that Hall could maintain 
the pace in the rough-and-tumble of 
selling to the automakers. Still, for a 
comeback made against heavy odds, 
onetime stranger Harry Hirsch had 
made himself a well-known character 
in Detroit. 

On top of that, Hirsch hopes to 
cash in on some pre-1958 potential by 
turning out do-it-yourself dual head- 
lamp kits for owners of last year’s 
Fords and Chevrolets. 
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FINANCE 


THE FLYING 
DUTCHMAN 


The mayor of old Amsterdam 
comes to New Amsterdam 
(which once sold for $24) 
and goes home with the 
promise of $15 million. 


Tue Dutch, as every schoolboy knows, 
have been shrewd traders from way 
back. In 1626 Peter Minuit, the Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf of his day, swung the 
most celebrated real-estate deal in 
history, snapping up Manhattan 
Island from its Indian landlords for 
$24 worth of trinkets (and reported- 
ly two kegs of rum). Last month, 
332 years later, Amsterdam’s guilder- 
getter Burgomaster Gijsbert van Hall 
proved himself as astute a Minuit- 
man as The Netherlands ever turned 
out. Noting the decline in U.S. inter- 


BURGOMASTER VAN HALL: 
after money, a modern Minuitman 


est rates, he hopped a KLM flight out 
of old Amsterdam, buzzed into the 
New Amsterdam offices of White, 
Weld & Co., and came out with the 
promise of $15 million, to be raised 
through the sale of 15-year bonds. 
Their purpose: to finance an ambitious 
utility and harbor expansion program 
in Amsterdam. 

The presence of Old World horrow- 
ers currying cash in the New World 
is commonplace these days, but few 
are the foreigners who go home with 
wha. they came for. Burgomaster van 
Hall, however, is a Dutchman of an- 
other stripe; he had no trouble what- 
soever. After all, as van Hall put it, 
“It was the people of my city who 
settled this place in the first place” 
(and, incidentally, built the protective 
wall from which Wall Street gets its 
name). 

Dutch Treat. For the Netherlands, 
the first foreign nation to float dollar 
securities in the U.S. after World 
War II (a $20-million issue in 1947 
that was repaid last year), the new 
Amsterdam bonds will also mark the 
first European municipal loan that 
Wall Street has floated since the start 
of the SEC. 

The Canyon nevertheless had no 
qualms about granting the Dutch deal 
As van Hall summed up Amsterdam’s 
economic conditions: “Taxes haven't 
risen much in my country over the 
last five years. Indeed, they declined 
two years ago. The wage level has 
risen only slightly, and until a few 
months ago there was a dearth of 
labor. Our shipyards are still under- 
manned.” Quipped one non-plused 
newsman: “The way he tells it, we 
should be borrowing from them.” 


THE ECONOMY 


THE GREAT 
HOUSING DEBATE 


Can homebuilding be count- 

ed on to slow the recession? 

It depends on whom you 
talk to. 





Can the flagging U.S. economy count 
on a home-building revival to help 
moderate the decline? The optimists 
certainly hoped so last month. There 
was hardly one among them who did 
not lean heavily on the expectation of 
a housing pickup. 

How solid was this hope? It de- 
pended on whom you talked with. 
I. J. Harvey Jr., shrewd chairman of 
the Flintkote Co. thought that home- 
building looked hopeful indeed. 
“We are estimating,” said he, “that 
1958 housing starts will increase 10% 
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to approximately 1.1 million.” On top 
of that, said Harvey: “It is our belief 
that the home owner will allocate a 
larger share of his income to mainte- 
nance and modernization.” 

Voice of Authority. Flintkote, though 
far from the largest U.S. building ma- 
terials company, is one of the most 
broadly based, produces asphalt roof- 
ing, cement, floor covering and many 
other building materials. Presumably, 
therefore, Harvey knows whereof he 
speaks. 

But his view was by no means unani- 
mously shared by those who follow 
the building trends. A short time be- 
fore Harvey spoke, realty analyst Roy 
Wenzlick added up 1958 building pros- 
pects, as he saw them, and came up 
with quite a different answer from 
Harvey’s. “I’m predicting,” said Wenz- 
lick flatly, “that private housing starts 
will be lucky to come up to 1957 levels 
at all—and may well drop 10% below 
that level.” 

Wenzlick’s opinion, too, carried a‘1- 
thority. From his St. Louis headquar- 
ters, he keeps a sharp eye on building 
statistics in more than 100 cities. As a 
pundit Wenzlick has ranked high ever 
since he correctly predicted the build- 
ing upturn in 1936. 

Does Confidence Come First? If Har- 
vey’s optimism was based on personal 
observations and reports from his 
company’s 52 plants and 26 regional 


FLINTKOTE’S HARVEY: 





ANALYST WENZLICK: 


up 10% or down 10%? 


offices, Wenzlick could also summon 
impressive arguments for his pes- 
simism. “The January rise,” says he, 
“took place all right, but don’t jump to 
conclusions. A lot of speculative build- 
ers are guessing there'll be a market 
for their product. Well, they are going 
to be disappointed.” 

On what was Wenzlick basing his 
expectations? “The major factor in 
homebuilding,” argues he, “is confi- 
dence in the future. When a man 
thinks he may be fired or his salary 
cut—as many do today—he won’t be 


very anxious to take on a big new 
commitment for a home. To me this 
is more decisive than easier money on 
which so many building men are pin- 
ning their hopes.” 

Was Flintkote’s Harvey impressed 
by Wenzlick’s reasoning? Not at all. 
At month’s end he and fellow Flint- 
kote executives were still sticking to 
their optimistic guns. “The year 1958 
is just starting,” echoed Executive 
Vice President George J. Pecaro, “but 
we think the building materials busi- 
ness bottomed out last year.” 








Higher policyholder dividend pay- 
ments and a new sales record for the 
Sun Life Assurance ras ae of Can- 
ada are among the highlights of the 
year announced by George W. Bourke, 
President, in his review of the Com- 

any’s business for 1957. During 1958, 
Bun Life will pay out $34 million in 


dividends to policyholders, an increase | 


of $2% million over the amount paid 
out in 1957. New life insurance sold in 


company in one year and an increase 


of $63 million over the old record set | 
just a year ago. A substantial propor- | 
| have now reached $3,295,000,000. 
the United States, where Sun Life has | 
36% of its insurance in force. Included 


tion of the new business originated in 


in the new business total was $243 


million of group life insurance. Sun 
Life’s insurance in force now exceeds | 


$7,749,000,000, more than twice the 


| heart and circulatory systems. 
amount in force ten years ago. Life | 


insurance and annuity business com- 
bined is now the equivalent of $10,- 
150,000,000 of life insurance. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
The Report also reveals that $155 


Of the total $49 million was paid to 
beneficiaries of deceased policyhold- 


| ers, representing a substantial contri- 
1957 amounted to $917 million, largest | 
amount ever sold by any Canadian | 


bution to family welfare. Living pol- 
icyholders and annuitants received 
$106 million. Payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871 


Mr. Bourke referred to the current 
level of death rates in the United 
States and Canada. Almost 60% of 
Sun Life death claims incurred during 
1957 were due to disorders of the 
The 
proportion of claims due to cancer— 


Sun Life of Ganada Pays ‘34 Million in 
Policyholder Dividends; U.S. Sales Up 


Company sells total $917 million new life insurance in ‘57; $73/4 billion 
life insurance now in force; $155 million paid to policyholders in 1957. 


19% of the total—represented the sec- 
ond major cause of death. There is an 


| obvious need for extensive medical re- 


search and the Sun Life is continuing 


| to make contributions for this impor- 
| tant study, he said. 

million in benefits was paid out to | 
policyholders and beneficiaries in 1957. | 


“I believe that the better informed 
people become as to the benefits of 
life insurance,” Mr. Bourke said, “‘the 
more insurance they will buy and the 
more they will insist on programs 
carefully designed to cover their fun- 
damental insurance needs. These needs 


| are still so far from full satisfaction 
| that we can look forward with every 


confidence to the continued growth 


| and prosperity of our business.” 


A copy of Sun Life’s complete 1957 
Annual Report, including the Presi- 
dent’s review of the year, is being 
sent to each policyholder. There are 
over 100 branches to serve you 
throughout North America. 
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offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


This announcement is newther ” offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures. 


General Motors Acceptance 


Corporation 


Twenty-One Year 4% Debentures Due 1979 


Dated March 1, 1958 


Interest payable each March 1 and September 1 


Due March 1, 1979 


Price 982% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 


compliance with the securities laws of such State 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON,READ & CONC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB & CO, 


BLYTH &CO.,INC. DREXEL & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
February 19, 1958. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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You can have a 
supervisor ride 


on every truck 
for little more than 
2¢ per trip! 


WAGNER- 
SANGAMO 





TA CHOGRAPH reports all 


starts, idling, stops, speeds of entire run 


You can get facts... at low cost ... when you equip trucks with 
‘TACHOGRAPHS. It’s like having — fleet supervisor ride on 
every trip ... without leaving his desk. 

Before each run, or at the beginning of each day, a chart is placed 
inside the Tachograph mounted on the dash. A complete graphic 
record of time of operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances 
traveled is automatically recorded on the chart. 

Charts give graphic reports of every run . . . help cut unscheduled 
stops, let you _ better routing, help control the speed of vehicle, 
lower your operating costs by encouraging savings on gas, oil, 
tires .. . help make your drivers more safety conscious. 

Bulletin SU-3 tells how TACHOGRAPHS can improve your fleet 
operation, Mail the coupon for your copy. 











CHART TELLS ALL 


Wagner Electric @rporation 
6382 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
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AUTO PARTS 


POSITIVE CHARGE 


Short-circuited by Detroit's 

production lag, Electric Stor- 

age Battery nevertheless looks 
to an “acceptable” year. 





Wuat is gloom among Detroit’s auto- 


| makers does not necessarily make for 
| doom at Philadelphia’s auto parts- 


making Electric Storage Battery Co.* 
Though it is a top supplier of Detroit’s 
auto batteries, selling to everybody 
but General Motors (which has its 
own batterymaking Delco-Remy divi- 
sion), Carl Folke Norberg’s ESB does 
an even bigger business (65% of sales) 
in replacement batteries (Exide, Wil- 


| lard, Grant). Thus last month, when 
| he talked over ESB business with 
| Cleveland’s security analysts, Presi- 


| already lagging by 25% 


dent Norberg’s speech crackled with 
a decidedly positive charge. 

Though Detroit’s 1958 production is 
behind 1957, 


| Norberg was cheered by the fact that 
| the average life of an auto battery is 


_ plained, 


2%2-3 years. “This means,’ he ex- 
“that in 1957 we were replac- 
ing batteries in most 1954 models. In 
1958 we will have the benefit of the 
very large auto and truck production 
of 1955.” Norberg readily conceded 
that “It would now appear that there 
will not be as many new cars and 
trucks produced in 1958 as in the last 
three years.” But, viewing the re- 
placement market as “more impor- 
tant” to ESB, he expected 1958 to be 
an “acceptable” year. 


New Life. What may well make it 


| so is the fact that, through Norberg’s 


| Madison, 





corporate shuffling, ESB is no longe 
dependent on hot & cold-running De- 
troit as it once was. In the closing 
weeks of 1957, Norberg purchased 
Wis.’s Ray-O-Vac Co. 
(flashlights, dry cell batteries) for 
some $16 million worth of ESB stock 
(555,747 shares) in a 1-for-2 swap. 

Coming in just under the wire, Ray- 
O-Vac helped ESB light up an esti- 
mated $142 million in sales for 1957 
(vs. $94.8 million in 1956), push earn- 
ings to $3.40 a share (vs. 1956’s $3.20). 
Upshot: auto batteries still account 
for 37% of ESB volume, but Ray-O- 
Vac alone now brings in 23%, the rest 
coming from industrial sales (22%), 
overseas business (14%) and miscel- 
laneous (4%). In view of ESB’s new 
makeup, no one could blame Carl 
Norberg for complaining that “too 
many people think of us as an auto- 
motive company.” 


*Electric Stora Tse, Yar Traded NYSE. 
Price range (195 3514; low, 2544. 
Dividend (1957): $2. indicated: 1958 payout: 
$2. Earnings per share (1957): $3.40 est. Total 
assets: $88 million. Ticker symbol: ESB. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 
able from Forbes, but may be purchased from 
your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


BRAINSTORMING. By Charles Clark. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 
$4.50. 


“BRAINSTORMING,” the new technique 
used by such giant corporations as East- 
man Kodak, General Motors and US. 
Steel, seeks to promote the free flow of 
creative ideas among their employees. 
As described by Charles Clark, it con- 
sists of people sitting around “swapping” 
ideas with the assurance that nothing 
they say will be ridiculed or later held 
against them. The primary object of the 
sessions is a quantity of ideas; later, the 
quality can be separated from the chaff. 

Does it work? Clark spices his book 
with case histories in which brainstorm- 
ing sessions resulted in new products, 


‘UNION 
gl ey pk PACING 


difficult business problems. WEST’ 
Clark also lists a variety of ways in 

which the average person can hope to 
stimulate his own thinking and ideas 
through brainstorming. In essence, this A. one example, a nationally known rubber company recently 
is a “how-to-do-it” work on developing 7 - . aes 
ideas. Equally important, Clark tells established a new sales branch and warehouse in Union Pacific's 
how the concept of “brainstorming” can Omaha Industrial District where several other large concerns are 
be applied to solving the problems of now located. 

everyday life, as well as those of busi- 


ness. All in all, it is a book which will Executives of the rubber company gave primary consideration to the 
be of aid to both the average person and 


Sos Gustin Gomeeiien | following important factors in selecting the Omaha site. 






INDUSTRY 
MOVES 
AHEAD.. 








« throughout the 





It offered a strategically located point for improved 
distribution service to customers in Nebraska and 
neighboring states. 


Prosperiry WitTHouT INFLATION. By Ar- 
thur F. Burns. Fordham University 
Press, N.Y.C. $2. 

Proressor Burns has written a treatise | 

on current economics which holds un- | The convenience of Union Pacific's rapid and reliable 
usual significance because of his position shipping service in that midwest area. 

as former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The text The fact that the U.P. Industrial District provided an 
of a series of lectures delivered at Ford- 
ham University, Burns’ book advances 


attractive site on level ground, complete with paved 


the thesis that the U.S. has been far less | streets and necessary utilities. 

2 ger elle Range ey gg a There are a number of other advantageously located and fully de- 

pression. veloped industrial tracts in the western area served by our railroad. 
Burns buttresses his argument with a | : =e : . 

variety of ter on wen: esto de- For confidential information regarding these tracts, we suggest you 

pression and recession, noting that it is contact our nearest representative or get in touch with us direct. 


the broad masses of wage earners who | 
have the most to lose from inflation. As 
the antidote, he believes in government 
action, though he notes that it most | 
likely would be politically unpopular 
with the same broad masses of wage 
earners. 

Burns does not, however, concern 
himself solely with the fight against in- 











: 
; 
































flation. For example, he also raises the eal 

point that spending by government and couo. ae INDUSTRIAL 

by business do not necessarily produce mssom ~ DEVELOPMENT 
the same effects on the economy. Gov- ---- DEPARTMENT 





ernment spending, he argues, can bring 
a far different impact than the equiva- 
lent expenditure by consumers and busi- 
ness firms. For investors trying to study 
today’s shifting economic trends, dis- 


J 
cussion of this one point alone would ; . . 


make worthwhile reading. Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of th ds of ¢ ities in the 
U. S. and its island Sm only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surr | t, and where nature and the community 
get together to Guareubee, ry good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. never overlooks the fact that some people must get 
part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 








It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend 
hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around 
Se ees. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to 
explore! 


Where to Retire on a Small income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs p= $1.00. 





ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it’s great to live and vacation 


Just as a road mee shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to what- 
ever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where's the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a 
business of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for 
when buying land . . . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living 
costs are less than in the East? What about salaries . . . schools for my 
children . . . my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What's the best way to 
see Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? 
The other Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answerin 
these and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture o 
Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 


To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a 
business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you *n always 
remember, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price only $2. 





BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. —so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say .s was made from 
a rainbow? (And the costs here are so low you can not only reach . but also 
stay awhile for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
yleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
ndies and the world’s other low cost. wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with i. 
100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford aa 
William Redgrave, honorary vice- presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show 
that the American dollar is respected all over the world and huys a lot more 
than you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you're a> retire, this r~y shows that can live for 
months on end in wor wonderlands for hardly more you'd spend 
for a few months at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out for real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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WHERE WILL YOU CO IN 
FLORIDA ? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it's Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for 
the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 

“paradise”’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


if You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
SS, managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, etc., 

him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you’re going to, Florida 
for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you've ever 
wanted to run¢a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NOR MAN FORD tells ou exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you've got, whether it’s a fittl le or a lot. (If you need a part time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
ecause Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest 
on a small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business—Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction a the money you'd spend needlessly, if you went to Florida bland. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA ? ; 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in Californio— 
oat a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 
No matter wees ge u seek in California, William Rotprevs’ s big book Cali- 
at 


fornia—the State Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by town, 
road by road, everything you'll find in this big state. 





If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee 
you won't miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price 
you want to pay. 


If you're looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s 
help you'll find the California that appeals to you—whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses ont rentals priced 

within your means. If you're single, you’ ‘Il find the best places to live for the 
- and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, you'll find the best 
places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll ‘find the pleasantest 
places in all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you're thinking of 
living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college 
education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement or 
vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn't learn as much about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet it 
costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


gar Fill Out and Send at Once e for Quick Delivery 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

216 Prince Street 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). 


Please send me the books checked below. You will 
refund my money if I am not satisfied. 

0 All About Arizona—the healthful —_. $2. 

() Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.5 

(0 California—The State That Has | $2. 
[] Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

() Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


(1) SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) 
for only $6. 


Print Name 
Address 
City and State 
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Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. (Prelim.) 
Production. .... jens) 146.0 146.0 146.0 144.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 145.0 144.0 141.0 139.0 136.0 
Employment ....... 119.0 119.0 118.9 118.9 120.6 120.5 120.8 120.6 120.7 120.4 120.0 119.4 118.4 
Hours ... _ 102.8 100.5 100.8 100.5 99.8 99.5 100.3 99.5 100.3 100.3 99.0 98.5 98.5 
eer 120.6 1174 116.4 118.9 114.6 117.4 119.4 123.9 125.7 119.2 111.8 117.5 123.1 
Bank Debits........ 147.5 161.5 161.9 159.2 156.6 157.7 139.0 157.1 155.3 144.7 150.7 148.2 137.1 
ee 127.4 128.9 128.8 128.7 127.1 127.6 124.7 129.0 129.4 125.7 124.5 124.5 122.6 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Time Is The Essence 


TIME is our greatest problem today. 
This is because the maladjustments 
created in the past few years simply 
cannot be corrected overnight, nor 
strength soon accumulated for a new 
boom. 

In other words, on broad view, this 
recession stems from the fact that 
the fabulous fifties lasted so long that: 
1) Industry accumulated sufficient 
new capacity to handle its probable 
needs for the next few years; 2) Like- 
wise, the American consumer acquired 
the new goods for which he was hun- 
gering with the result that his demands 
now are on a replacement basis. Con- 
versely, the forces which can lead to 
a new boom also are essentially long- 
term in nature. These include our 
growing population, which in the 
1960s will require new housing, and 
the continuing technological revolu- 
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tion in industry. 

The truth is that 
a major stimulant is 
lacking, and this is 
the reason the econ- 
omy has entered the 
“in-between” years. 
In this period, a 
new major bull 
market is highly remote: there is an 
unmistakable ceiling to any broad- 
scale advance. But just as there can 
be a series of short-lived business 
cycles within the over-all framework, 
so can there be alternating moves of 
confidence and depression in the stock 
market, in short, a series of private 
bull and private bear markets. 

Proof of this is at hand in the fact 
that there have been over 200 individ- 
ual new highs since last October. To 
the fortunate few who have owned 





the “star performers,” this has been a 
bull market at a time when others 
could only see a bear market. Now, a 
new test is at hand: whether a down- 
ward spiral can be avoided in the 
next thirty days. As has been empha- 
sized in previous columns, the $64,000 
Question now is not whether business 
will be better next September or next 
December, but whether it will improve 
in the second quarter. Probabilities 
are that the test will be met success- 
fully. 

For one thing, there has been an 
economic revolution in the past quar- 
ter century which should cushion the 
present readjustment. Secondly, this 
is an era of managed economy, and 
the Administration in power, no mat- 
ter what the political label, will take 
an active rather than a passive interest 
in our economic well being. Thirdly, 
as was emphasized in past columns, 
there are sound reasons for believing 
that better intermediate business news 
may lie ahead. 

These points are worth elaboration 
considering the distressingly poor im- 
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SUMMARY of ADVICES on 850 STOCKS 


7 OW is the time, following correction of most of the overvaluation previously 
4 in evidence in the stock market, to put your investment house in order, and 
to place your capital in line for maximum safety and profit in 1958. 

Your first important step would be to check each of your stocks to see how they 
measure up for value, safety, income and appreciation in the year ahead. The 
Value Line Survey provides objective measures on each count. The new SUM- 
MARY, covering the expanded list of 850 stocks, ranks each of these stocks for: 

1. Quality—a specific measure of the long-term safety of each stock. 

2. Value—a graphic Rating that shows how much each stock is now un- 
dervalued or overvalued relative to its estimated earnings and divi- 
dends in the next 12 months. 

3. Probable Market Performance—a new Value Line ranking to deter- 
mine the time to buy undervalued stocks or sell overvalued ones. 

4. Appreciation—a measure of the relative 3 to 5 year appreciation poten- 
tiality of each of the 850 supervised stocks. 

5. Yield—an estimate of the dividend return you may expect from your 
stocks over the next 12 months. 

With this unusual SUMMARY before you, available only in the Value Line 
Survey, you would have at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 1,000- 
page Value Line Survey, enabling you to check every one of your stocks against 
objective and current measurements of value, to choose the strongest and safest 
stocks for your own list. 


A SPECIAL 25th ANNIVERSARY OFFER* 

On this twenty-fifth anniversary of the Value Line’s publisher— 
Arnold Bernhard & Co.—you are invited to receive as an Anniver- 

sary Gift, the following valuable investment aids: 

1. COMPLETE SUMMARY OF ADVICES on 850 stocks to 
enable you to check all your stocks immediately. 

. AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SE- 
CURITY, a special Value Line study including 60 stocks 
selected for capital gain, income and safety. 

. SPECIAL SITUATION REPORT, with current recom- 
mendation and a number of previous recommendations 
especially interesting for purchase now. 

4. Also AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the current edition of 
Ratings & Reports on the Steel, Mining and non-ferrous 
Mining & Fabricating Industries, with analyses of 64 lead- 
ing stocks including Alcoa, Anaconda, Bethlehem Steel, 
Int'l. Nickel, Kaiser Aluminum, Kennecott, Republic Steel, 
Reynolds Metals, U.S. Steel and 55 others. 

. And in addition, you will receive at one-half the pro-rata 
fee, the next 4 weekly editions of the enlarged and improved 
Survey including Ratings & Reports (approximately 80 
pages per edition) on 265 leading stocks . . . 4 Weekly 
Supplements . . . 2 Fortnightly Commentaries . . . Super- 
vised Account Report . . . 4 Weekly Summary-Indexes. 

(Annual Subscription $120) *New Subscribers only 
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To take advantage of this Special Offer, send $5 to Dept. FB-100 
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mediate news making headlines. 

The new cushions revolve around 
the facts that: 1) Our banking system 
is more flexible than it was in the 
1920’s; 2) Home ownership is on a 
much sounder and stronger basis than 
it was then; 3) More people are en- 
gaged in service industries or em- 
ployed by the Government, and both 
are traditionally stable employers; 
4) Consumer income will be cushioned 
by unemployment insurance and so- 
cial security, and farm income by 
subsidies. 

Built-in stabilizers and/or the 
promise of government participation 


| do not in themselves spell a new boom. 


This is the reason for stressing the 


| point that the economy is in the “in- 


between” years. But they can help 
slow the recessionary tide, and they 
can permit a temporary turnabout, if 
other factors have run their course. 
This could prove to be the case today, 
inasmuch as: 1) An enormous in- 
crease in defense contract-letting is 


| scheduled in the second quarter; 2) 
The worst of the erosion implied by 


the fourth quarter of 1957 may have 
already occurred. In other words, a 
moderate recovery in home building 
activity, rising public works expen- 
ditures, fairly well sustained con- 
sumer demand, the very rapidity of 
the inventory adjustment, may pro- 


| vide the springboard from which the 
| tide will turn in the second quarter. 


If the turnabout becomes a reality, 


| it could lead to another market ad- 
| vance comparable to that witnessed 
| between December and February. Ad- 
| mittedly, even the later cautiously 





constructive case is walking a tight- 
rope. No one, not even Westinghouse, 
can be “sure” of the answer. If today’s 
doubts and fears are strengthened, the 
price structure will be vulnerable. 
Thus time is an immediate as well as 
longer-term market influence. 

All of which may not be reassuring 
to the long-term investor, but it points 
up the reason why I have repeatedly 
maintained that 1958 will provide 
many opportunities for the opportun- 
ist. For, in short, those who are will- 
ing to be flexible, those who recognize 


| the fact that making money is a full- 





| time business. 


There simply is no 
“sitting tight” in today’s environment; 
the “do nothing” investor is at a great 
disadvantage. 

As a case in point, the going price 
of 43-44 probably is a good level at 
which to accept the handsome profits 
that are available in Lorillard. It’s not 
that the company’s progress has slowed, 
or the outlook dimmed. This year 
holds the promise of perhaps better 
than $6 for Lorillard, whose new man- 
agement has done a brilliant job in re- 
habilitating the company. Kent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


My fortune-building formula is to en- 
able investors with small funds rapidly to 
acquire financial independence. I have 
done research to that end for nearly fifty 
years. More than five thousand investors 
can testify to the fortune-building success 
of my discoveries. The formula is very 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep 
in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical 
guidance bulletins which are now being 
read by thousands of investors each week. 

To buy low-price long-term growth situ- 


most 
future,"’ 


far-seeing 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 


merica Tomorrow,’’ called 
economic guide for the 
sent free to his clients with his ‘'27 
Safety Rules’’ for Investors and Traders. 


for investors, wrote ‘A: 
“the 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou- 
ble current cheap prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in 
vestors see their cash values shrink. 

Not se long ago when one of our dis 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
will pay for the future education of chil- 
dren, soon pay off the mortgage or pro- 
vide security for old age.” It went up im- 
mediately and advanced about one thou- 
sand percent on the American Stock Ex- 
change and promises much greater growth. 
Now, we are approving other low price 
growth situations that also promise un- 





ations before the public recognizes their 

potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry for- 
mula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not geo broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


usual capital gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


@ member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered investment 
adviser, makes his headquarters in our 
Philadelphia office. 
ee ee 
Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
and other principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


120 Broadway 1526 Chestnut Street 
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Empire State Bidg.—Chrysier Bidg.—356 Broadway 
166 Montague Street, Brooklyn i, N. Y. 
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Trade Commodities | 


But Get Facts First 








Learn how professionals time their 
trades. How and when to spread. When 
to use stop loss orders. How the market 
may measured to determine price 
trends. How to stay with the long trend 
and trade the intermediate. 


A revealing wealth of information is 
contained in our book “How To Trade 
Commodities for Profit". 


Send $1.00 for a copy and we will in- 
clude free of charge a 3 weeks trial 
of our complete commodity service plus 
our profit record for wheat and soy- 
beans for the past 4 years. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 
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A Commodity 

1 

Mutual Fund 
formed to take advantage of profit-making 
possibilities in rising or falling markets, by 
means of diversified positions in eleven or 
more commodities at all times, such as cocoa, 
cotton, eggs, rubber and wheat. 


Send for FREE Offering Circular 
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FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 
41 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me Offering Circular describing 
Futures, Inc F-1 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks to Watch for Price Setbacks 


I supmit herewith data on additional 
stocks which, I think, reached their 
lowest prices in the latter part of 
1957, and are good purchases on re- 
actions. 

American Laundry Machinery is a 
leading manufacturer of commercial 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment, 
and of machinery for chemical and 
textile concerns and for the reclama- 
tion of industrial wiper waste. Pro- 
fessional laundries account for ap- 
proximately 38% of total sales, public 
institutions 27%, dry 
cleaning establishments 19%, the 
linen supply industry 7%, and the 
balance miscellaneous. Capitalization 
consists of 655,000 shares. The compa- 
ny has a good record over a period 


| of years, has paid about $2 a share 
| since 1946. The current annual rate 


is $1.50. Earnings for 1956 were $4.28 
a share; net working capital amount- 


| ed to $32 a share. The price range in 
| the last two years has been 42-22. 


Book value was stated at $50. Present 
price, 24. Listed on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

American Pulley manufactures 
power transmission equipment and 
drives, speed reduction units, materi- 
al-handling equipment, reels, spools, 
and pressed metal specialties. Capi- 
talization consists solely of 99,849 
shares, of which Van Norman Indus- 
tries owns a_ substantial amount. 


| On September 30, working capital 


amounted to $20 

per share and 

book value was 

$43. The compa- 

ny’s business has 

been poor in re- 

cent months, and 

recently the divi- 

dend was omitted. Last year’s divi- 
dend payment amounted to $1.80, al- 
though it has been around $1.20 a 
year for the last ten years. 

A few years ago I recommended 
this stock at around 15 and it subse- 
quently rose to 32; it is now around 
12, where it appears attractive for 
long-pull investors. Dividends were 
paid in 47 out of the last 55 years. 
The stock is traded over-the-counter. 
I am confident this company’s busi- 
ness will pick up along with the 
general improvement of American 
industry, and when this occurs divi- 
dends will be resumed. 

Colgate-Palmolive is the second 
largest soap manufacturer in the 
United States, and the leading toiletry 
producer. Largest volume is in bulk 
soaps and detergents, but the toiletry 
division is the more profitable. For- 
eign sales (unconsolidated) were 75% 
of 1956 domestic volume; foreign divi- 
dends 51% of net income. The out- 
look for this industry appears good. 
Colgate is strong financially and does 
a large annual business, sales for 1958 
being estimated at around $280 mil- 
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lion. Dividend payment last year 
amounted to $3.25; earnings per share 
were $7.81. The range of the stock in 
the last three years has been 62-40. 
Its present price is 55, where the yield 
on an estimated $3.25 dividend is 
a little less than 6%. In the low 50s, 
this stock should be a good purchase. 

General Outdoor Advertising, with 
its subsidiaries, is the largest outdoor 
advertising system in the U.S., oper- 
ating poster panels (indicated to be 
largest contributor to total sales), 
painted walls and electric signs. It 
also manufactures painted and elec- 
trical signs for outright sale on a 
quantity and individual basis. Oper- 
ations are conducted east of the Rocky 








Mountains through branches in some | 
40 principal cities in the U.S., and in | 


Ottawa, 
cities in Quebec. Territory served in- 


Montreal and three other | 


cludes a substantial number of large | 


suburban areas and about 1,600 small- 


er communities, with an estimated 


population of 33,000,000. About 96% 


of advertising displays are located in | 


urban areas. Of the approximately 
2,600 accounts, 750 national advertisers 
provide more than half of total busi- 
ness. The most important groups are 
the food and auto industries. 

In late 1957, the company acquired 
90°% of the stock of Claude Neon Gen- 
eral Advertising Ltd., the largest out- 
door advertising enterprise in Canada. 
Sales have increased persistently for 
quite some years, and in 1956 earn- 
ings amounted to $4.28 a share. Earn- 
ings from 1946 to 1956 averaged $3.80 


| 
| 


per share, for the first nine months | 


of last year were $3.82 a share vs. 
$3.33 for the year earlier riod. 


With its current dividend of $2.40, the 


stock yields 6.8°% on its present price, 
around 35. It is possible that the divi- 
dend might be increased in the next 
year or two. Common stock outstand- 
ing amounts to 595,000 shares. 

Mueller Brass is a medium-sized 
copper and brass fabricator which has 
substantially expanded its position in 
aluminum fabricating in recent years. 
Capitalization consists of $5.9-million 
funded debt and 560,000 shares of 
stock. The company has a good rec- 
ord and should do well when heavy 
industry again improves. During the 
last seven years, earnings have aver- 
aged $4.89 per share. I think the 
present price of the stock, 23, has well 
discounted any reduction in the pres- 
ent dividend of $2. The stock is selling 
at about half of its peak made in 1955 
when it reached 423. 

The company’s widely diversified 
products are sold to 90 different in- 
dustries. About 26% of total sales 
went to the plumbing and heating in- 


dustry, 14% to refrigeration and air | 


conditioning, 11% to automotive and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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What is a Warrant? 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do 
so again. For example, in the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atlas 
Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, 
showed $500 investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 


WHAT IS A WARRANT? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving 


you the right to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified 


period of 


time, which may be | year, 5 years, 10 years or with no limit at all, some war- 
rants being perpetual (such as Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can 
become very valuable look at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and 
warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 
per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R.K.O. common stock was selling 
around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, the warrants were selling on the 
N. Y. Curb for 614 cents. Obviously few expected R.K.O. to sell above $15, 
where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How the picture changed 
in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced to $28 and the 
warrant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 
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T What about warrants 
| There are more important long-term warrants 
actively trading today than at any time in the 
j past 20 years. Among them are the warrants of 
5 General Tire & Rubber, Mack Trucks, Alleghany 

Corp., Sheraton Corp., Atlas Corp., Armour, Kerr- 
McGee, Molybdenum Corp. of Amer., Sperry Rand 
| and Tri-Continental to name just a few. 


Why is a warrant so unique a vebicle for appre- 
ciation? When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 
to $28, a $500 investment went to $5,625. When 
R.K.O. warrants went from 614¢ to $13, the same 
$500 investment went to $104,000. The warrant 
appreciated 20 times as much as the common! 


in this market—today? 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should know what opportuni- 
ties exist in warrants. He should know why warrants are issued, exactly what 
they are, how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what warrants trade 
in today’s market. He must study all of this carefully because in the hands of 
the uninformed, warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If you 
are interested in capital appreciation the best $2 investment you can make is 


in purchasing a copy of 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


By Sidney Fried 


This book bas earned the highest praise 
from some of the best minds in the se- 
curities field and from a bost of average 
investors for its clarity of style and the 
worth of its information. It gives you the 
whole story of the common stock war- 
rant. lt also contains a full description of 
more than 100 outstanding warrants, and 
describes a method by which you can 
take advantage of current opportunities 
in warrants in today's market. For your 
copy, fill in the coupon, attach $2, and 
mail immediately. Or send for free de- 
scriptive folder. 











NEED CAPITAL? 


Cash available. Large or small sums. 

limited sources for New Ventures, Expansion, 
Worki Capital, Inventories and Equipment, 
Real tate and Building Projects. Th 
“‘know-how’’ to obtain this conte is fully 
revealed in HOW AND WHERE TO RAIS 
CAPITAL research folio. Editor Stanley E. 
Williams shows you how to get money to 
make money by highly ethical and proven 
methods. Unusual financing advantages ex- 
plained can produce increased earnings, 
greater tax savings, and assure business se- 
curity. You can now obtain the complete 
research folio upon request for ten days FREE 
TRIAL examination. If you decide to keep it, 
the cost is only $12.50. Absolutely no obliga- 
tion. Write for your Free-Trial copy today! 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. F-31 
Box 1377, Miami 8, Florida 
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R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, mii 
220 Fifth Ave. M. Y. 1, M. Y. (RHV, 


Attached is $2. Please send me “The 
pane Merits of Common Stock 

arrants’ by Sidney Fried, together 
with Supplement. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors 
Preferred Stock —-A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 14, 1958 
Common Stock —A quarterly dividend 
of $0.25 per share on the Common 
Stock, payable April 1, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 14, 1958 
Transfer books will not be closed. 








Checks will be mailed. 
j. W. Reitry, Secretary 




















8 GROWTH 
WARRANTS 


LOW-PRICED FOR BIG 
‘LEVERAGE’ PROFITS 


Where you can afford to speculate, there # 


is probably no faster, more profitable 


way to make your money grow than in # 
well situated warrants. For example: # 
while $100 in Tri-Continental'’s stock # 
to $1,623 in 48 months, @ 


was growin, 
$100 in Tri-Continentail’s warrants grew 
to $17,200 — or 10.6 times as much. 


And while $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ 
to $2,267 in 24 & 


stock was growin 


months $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ 
warrants grew to $50,000—or 22.1 # 


times as much. As you can see, $100 in 


warrants (especially at low prices) can @ 
2000 in # 


do the work of $1000 or even 
growth stocks. Now many warrants are 


low-priced once again. And our Editors # 
in a new Special Report select for vou: @ 
i Warrants That | 
Can Make You Big ‘Leverage’ Profits”. @ 
A copy of this new Warrant Report is 3 
yours as a special bonus now when you # 
send just $1 (new readers only) to try @ 
our unique advisory service ‘The Growth @ 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks. @ 
Mail this ad with your name and address § 


“8 Very Low-Priced 


and $1 today. Send to Dept. F-1 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 


— Investment Advisors — 


for Babson’s FREE 
4—STOCK CHECK 


As a personal service to in- 
vestors, Babson’s Reports offers 
this FREE 4-STOCK CHECK 
against our Master List of 1400 
company situations that may 
help you avoid losses and grasp 
available profit opportunities. 

Babson’s unbiased opinion, 
based on more than 53 years’ 
experience and costly research, 
is yours for the asking. Simply 
list 4 stocks you own or are 
planning to buy and mail with 
this ad and your name and 
address. 

Your list will be checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date 
HOLD or SWITCH LIST at 
absolutely no cost or obligation. 
Mail your list today! 


BABSON’'S REPORTS 
Dept. F-83 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

















HOW YOU CAN PROFIT 
FROM FLORIDA’S GROWTH 


New businesses, new industries, real estate 








springing up all over Florida. 
FLORIDA BUSINESS LETTER can keep you posted 
on latest trends in all fields of business through- 
out the state. Your subscription to this every- 
other-week news letter includes a FREE inquiry 
service on items of special interest. Full year 
subscription $24—special 3-month trial only $5. 


s, new in t 


Send name, address. check to: 
FLORIDA BUSINESS LETTER 
186 S. W. 13th St., Room 3-F 

Miami 36, Fla. 


opportunities are 
The authoritative 











MARKET COMMENT 


Where To Now? 


Business still is deteriorating. First 
quarter earnings will be poor, and 
second quarter earnings will not be 
much better. Unemployment may 
easily soon exceed 5,000,000. More 
marginal and cyclical company divi- 
dends will be reduced or omitted. The 
FRB Index of Production for Febru- 
ary probably was around 131 against 
133 in January. Most objective peo- 
ple see little prospect of an early 
upturn; but some think we are ap- 
proaching relative business stability 
at around this level or a little lower. 

Recently the stock market is better 
than business. More stocks have been 


| going up, or standing still, than have 
| been going down. Even the dividend 
cuts and omissions find only mild re- 


flection in the issues affected. To- 
baccos, utilities, drugs, many foods, 
and stable income shares generally, 
have been rising a little. Most of the 
better steels and coppers have not 
made new lows since late last year, in 
spite of low steel operations and slip- 
ping metal prices. The DJ Industrials 
have not duplicated their October 
lows; and the DJ Rails, in spite of all 
«he bad news about the carriers, have 
not duplicated their December bot- 
toms. 

The natural question is: Has the 
stock market fully discounted busi- 
ness events? Have investors resigned 
themselves to an unfavorable news 
environment over the near term? Are 
they just shrugging their shoulders 
instead of shaking their heads? Is the 
“surprise” element out of the business 
recession? After all, what everyone 
knows, what everyone has thought 
about for months, is not likely to be 
potent in making prices. 

Perhaps another question is in 
order: Are investors expecting a fairly 
vigorous rebound in business late this 
spring or this summer? Some are. 
They think that the anti-recession 
moves made, and to be made, by the 
Federal Reserve Board and by Wash- 
ington (plus the “built-in” safeguards 
against depressions) will cause infla- 
tion to begin to catch on again. They 


| feel that just as the spigot of credit 
| was turned off a year ago, it now is 
| being turned on. What has happened 


they reason, is just a contra-trend 


| interruption. 


Anyone close to the market knows 


| that stocks lately have been hard to 


buy—and hard to sell—in quantity. 
The stock market is very thin. Lately 


| there has been more inclination to buy 


by L. O. HOOPER 


than to sell, espe- 

cially in a certain 

type of defensive 

issue. But there 

has been no real 
enthusiasm—rath- 

er “a nibbling.” It 

is not too convincing so far as the 
buying goes, but the lack of selling 
pressure just can’t be laughed off. 
There’s no haste to sell. 

For my own part, I am beginning to 
feel that there will be some flattening 
out of the business curve between now 
and September, but that the recovery 
will be disappointing to the optimists, 
much as the decline has been disap- 
pointing to the pessimists. Stock- 
marketwise, I don’t think we are go- 
ing back into a big bull market soon. 
The best I hope for, in my thinking 
right now, is a selective market with 
the DJ Industrials in a broad trading 
range. I wonder if there will be enough 
pessimism to put the Dow under 410- 
420, or enough optimism to put it as 
high as 470. 

The stocks I like best are the stable 
industry dividend-payers of the type 
tabulated in my column in the previ- 
ous issue. I reckon that easy money, 
plus a better appreciation of stability 
in these uncertain times, will put the 
good dividend payers up a little, some 
of them quite a lot. 

In that connection, I like Reynolds 
Tobacco B at around 70. It is the 
quality issue of the tobaccos; the com- 
pany has the biggest profit margins, 
best recent record, and is the industry 
leader. Earnings would have been 
higher last year but for the decision of 
the management to put the inventories 
on LiFo, Some think it may earn $8 a 
share this year as against 1957’s $6.15, 
thus making per share earnings pro- 
gressively higher for five consecutive 
years. In event of even moderately 
higher earnings, the $3.60 dividend 
rate could be increased. 

I realize the uranium shares are 
speculative because no one knows how 
the uranium market will be when the 
present firm procurement contracts 
expire (most of them do so in 1962). 
The residual ore reserves may be 
worth much or little, according to in- 
terim technological developments in 
atomic energy. But at these levels 
Consolidated Denison (1234) and 
Gunnar Mines (15%) are selling at 
prices which probably will be paid 
out in dividends before the end of the 
existing solid quasi-Government con- 
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tracts. Incidentally, Gunnar may be 
only a month or two away from divi- 
dends and Consolidated Denison 
probably will begin to pay dividends 
late this year. I always like to buy 
mining stocks just before dividends 
are about to be initiated. 

Two of the aircraft stocks which 
are likely to earn more this year than 
last are Boeing and Chance Vought. 
Most aircraft companies, in spite of 
new missiles contracts, will earn sub- 
stantially less this year than last be- 
cause the new contracts are not as lu- 
crative as the old ones which have 
been reduced or cancelled. Strangely, 
some think, there is less money in 
missiles than in conventional weapons. 
The trouble with the missiles and air- 
craft shares right now is that the 
stock market does not do the same 
thing twice. There was a tremendous 
rise in this group late in 1957, so we 
are not doing the same thing all over 
again. 

Otis Elevator (47%) looks inter- 
esting. Earnings in 1958 easily could 
be higher than the $3.50 estimated for 
1957. Buildings being changed over 
from attended to unattended elevators 
are helping the company, as is the 
trend toward more activity in multi- 
story construction as against small 


residences. Slum clearance should | 
help, especially since most of the new | 
low-rent houses are high and need | 
elevators. The company’s repair | 
business always is an important source | 


of income. The stock is of high qual- 
ity and is entitled to sell at a high 
price-earnings ratio. 

One of the interesting things about 
Eagle-Picher (3242) is that the com- 
pany’s cash flow (earnings before non- 
cash charges) was $7.45 a share last 
year against a $2.20 dividend rate. 
After charges for the year ended 
November 30, net was $4.25 a share. I 
have great faith in this company’s 
management and future. Most people 
do not appreciate the fact that Eagle- 
Picher really is much more of a manu- 
facturer’s manufacturer than just 
another mining enterprise. Often it is 
well to buy a stock like this when 
people are prejudiced against it. 

After such a large rise, it might be 
a good idea to think about selling 
Lorillard and putting the proceeds into 
Philip Morris, which appears to be 
heading into higher earnings. 
Distributor stocks of leading canned 
goods are down considerably, which 
should help companies like Campbell 
Soup, Heinz, California Packing and 
perhaps Libby, McNeill & Libby... . 

In considering the threat of an 
automobile strike, keep in mind that 
the bargaining power of the unions is 
reduced by current conditions in the 
industry. My guess is that there will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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.. unfolding of 


STRONG, 


market unde E m 


Back in the days of aggressive pools and unrestrained stock 
market manipulation the current business deterioration would 
have been far more drastically exploited by the professionals. 


Modern regulated stock markets—with all the restraints im- 
posed by the S.E.C.—are slower to adjust to the realities of the 
business situation. Following World War II it took three years 
to complete the liquidation in the stock market and lay the base 


for the 1949.57 bull market. 


Are we simply seeing the gradual unfolding of a bear 
market in the manner of modern regulated markets? 
Or does 1958 action imply that the market is looking 
more to the threat of long-range inflation than to the 
near-term effects of the business recession on earnings? 


The latest Drew “Odd Lot” Studies reach some conclusions 
on this subject which may seem surprising. The Drew Reports 
should prove significant in this period. You may try them for 
the next month or two at one-half the regular rates—with your 
payment refunded in full if they are not helpful. 


Send above Studies by air mail, and 
all Drew Studies for period indicated. 
The 3 latest Drew Reports [4 weeks-$5 C9 weeks-$8 
will be included without Name 
charge. They discuss the im- 


mediate situation, near term 


and long range prospects. | DREW INVESTMENT scorunes | 


53 STATE ST. — BOSTON, MASS. 
4 








230th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company today 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN declared a regular quarterly cash 
PENNSYLVANIA dividend of 50 cents a share on 
The Board of Directors of common stock outstanding, payable 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. de- March 31, 1958 to stockholders 
clored a quarterly dividend of of record March 10, 1958. 
eight cents per share on the 
common stock, payable March 2 E. J. DWYER 
10, 1958, to stockholders of Vice-President & Secretary 
record February 28, 1958. February 5, 1958 
JAMES V. LESTER 


Treasurer THE ELECTRIC 
February 12, 1958. &}> STORAGE BATTERY 


etc MER COMPANY 

















INDUSTRY’S NEW 


ELEMENT! 


...the magic element of 

Colorado Climate, the element that gives 
Colorado Industry the advantages of 

greater worker productivity, fast growing new 
markets...and the BONUS of Pleasant 
Living. Before selecting your plant location, 
discover all the elements of success 

awaiting your industry in Colorado, the state 
that more than meets your 

site requirements. 


OLORADO 


Department of 

Development 
66 State Capitol 
ver 2, Colorado 


EXECUTIVES: 

Write today for your free, 
revised-to-the-minute 
analysis... 


INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 





ge SECURITY 
¢ for you 


MD) 


UMW 
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Se 
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NO INVESTMENT WORRIES 
regardless of economic conditions 


REGULAR INCOME CHECKS FOR LIFE 


ASSURES GENEROUS RETURNS 
on money invested 


earn up to 20% this year 


SAVE ON TAXES THREE WAYS 
1. Estate taxes 
2. Capital gains taxes 


3. Income taxes. 


Guaranteed by Ashland 
College founded 1878 
Assets $2,750,000 


WRITE TODAY! 
for a free booklet 


Room 200, Founder's Hall 
ASHLAND COLLEGE Ashland. Ohio 





| cline even further 
| measured by 
| the present recession already equals 
| in severity the slump of 1953-54, when 
| the index fell from 137 to 123, slightly 


| major depression. 


| come taxes. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Approaching the Crucial Stage 


THE recession is still deepening. Feb- 
ruary statistics are not yet available, 
but it seems probable that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of indus- 


| trial producticn will be down to about 


130-131. This compares with 145 as 
recently as last September and an all- 


| time peak of 147 in December 1956. 
| So far there is no sign of any pick-up 


in business, and production may de- 
in March. As 
industrial production, 


over 10%, within eight months. 
In order to see the present situation 


| in its proper perspective a comparison 
| with the preceding recession may 


prove illuminating. It was only a few 
years ago, but the intervening boom 
seems to have dulled the memories 


of most of us. 


The economic picture looked grim 
four years ago and the White House 
was gravely concerned. Politicians, 
businessmen and labor leaders were 
clamoring for immediate and drastic 
actions to forestall the threat of a 
The steel workers 
union, for example, demanded a pub- 
lic works program of $5 billion, an- 
other $5 billion for home building and 
slum clearance, another $3 billion in 
increased unemployment benefits and 
pensions, plus a $4 billion cut in in- 
Walter Reuther, point- 
ing to the depressed state of the auto 


| industry, assailed the administration 
| for doing nothing to relieve unem- 


ployment. 
Members of the opposition party, 
looking ahead to the Congressional 


| Election in November 1954, did their 


utmost to exploit the business slump 
for political purposes. There were 
pointed references to 1929 with a 


| strong “we told you so” intonation. 


Prophets of doom were numerous, a 
British economist, Dr. Colin Clark, 
leading the chorus. (It is remarkable 
how little has been heard of Dr. Clark 
since 1954, at least in this country.) 

President Eisenhower, however, did 
not permit himself to be stampeded. 
On March 24, 1954, he declared that 
the time had not yet arrived when a 
slam-bang emergency program was 
needed. He was trusting his economic 
advisor, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who 
had reported to him a few days be- 
fore that some favorable trends were 
appearing. Dr. Burns turned out to 
be right. The FRB production index 
reached bottom that very month. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


However, the in- 
dex showed little, 
if any, improve- 
ment until six 
months later; then 
the great boom 
got underway to 
culminate at a 
new record high in December 1956. 
The similarity between then and 
now is striking, at least up to the 
present. Once again the President is 
being subjected to great pressures 
from all sides to do something and do 
it fast. So far he has not consented 
to resort to any “slam-bang emer- 
gency program.” While Dr. Burns, 
who is no longer chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, now 
believes that the recession will con- 
tinue “at least for some weeks or 
months” and that it will be ended 
only by “massive Government inter- 
vention,” Mr. Eisenhower remains 
unyielding but promises to take 
whatever action is called for if condi- 
tions do not improve within the next 
several weeks. The President has ex- 
pressed confidence that the turn will 
come in March, an opinion now 
shared by an increasing number of 
economists, reversing his prediction 
contained in the January Economic 
Report to Congress which had set 
mid-year as the target date for the 
end of the recession. 


Whether developments from here 
on will exactly parallel the course of 
economic history four years ago re- 
mains to be seen. The causes of the 
current recession are similar only in 
some respects, but they differ a great 
deal in others. It is hazardous to pin- 
point the exact low point of a busi- 
ness slump weeks or months ahead 
because much of the pertinent statis- 
tical information is not promptly 
available. However, the rate of de- 
terioration has been so rapid during 
the past six months that a reversal 
must come soon if the dangerous 
“snowballing” into a depression is to 
be avoided. I am increasingly confi- 
dent that this can be done and that 
the worst will soon lie behind us. 

Many first-quarter earnings un- 
doubtedly will be very poor, worse 
even than in the final quarter of 1957. 
Some unpleasant surprises are in store 
for us. I believe, however, that earn- 
ings will improve as managements 
make every effort to cut expenses 
and improve efficiency. 

Now let us look at what the stock 
market did during the 1953-54 reces- 
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sion. There was a brief “confidence 
boom” after the 1952 Presidential 
Election which carried the Dow Jones 
industrial stock average to a new 
peak of 294 in January 1953, the high- 
est level since 1930: From then on 
the market began to sag, and the de- 
cline was accentuated by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey’s hard money policy in the 
spring of 1953. The market drifted 
lower month after month, except for 
a minor rally in midsummer, when 
the FRB production index reached a 
record high of 137. 

By September the Dow Jones aver- 
age was down to 255—and that was 
the low. It is interesting, and per- 
haps significant, that the stock market 
in the 1953-54 recession made its low 
in the very early stages of the busi- 
ness decline, long before its impact 
made itself felt, a full six months be- 
fore the production index hit bottom. 

Seemingly disregarding the dete- 





riorating state of business which, as | 
we have seen, had everybody worried | 
and up in arms, the stock market | 


kept on climbing, month after month, 


all through 1954 and well into 1955 | 
without even a minor setback. The | 


DJ average crossed the 300 mark in 
March 1954; the 400 mark in Decem- 
ber 1954; the 500 mark in March 1956. 


The very recent market history is | 


more familiar. 
erage rallied to 520.77, almost dupli- 
cating 
reached in August 1956. And then 
came the 100-point plunge to the Oc- 
tober low of 420. The high in Novem- 
ber was 450, in December 452, in Jan- 
uary 453, in February 460. Is history 
going to repeat itself? 

For one thing, we must not forget 
that the present market is 50% higher 
than it was four years ago. Even if 
allowance is made for the generally 
accepted facts that 1) stock prices 
were unduly low at that time; 2) the 
value of the dollar has shrunk as a 
result of further inflation; and 3) cor- 
porations have grown and expanded 
since 1954, one cannot deny that stock 
prices on the whole are not nearly as 
“cheap” today as they were then. 
Therefore, the potential appreciation 


Last July the DJ av- | 


its all-time high of 521.05 | 


cannot possibly be as great even if all | 


other factors should be equal. 
This, of course, is the great IF. 
cannot be answered, except in retro- 
spect. The crucial time is now. The 
first indications of a turn for the bet- 


It | 


ter should become apparent within | 


the next several weeks. If not, then 
this “recession” could very well de- 
velop into 
serious. 
unduly bleak view of the future it 
should be remembered that things 
always look worst at the bottom and 
rosiest at the peak. 
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something much more | 
However, before taking an | 











39 Candidates for 
STOCK SPLITS 


OR new investment profits and larger dividends in 
today’s uncertain market, candidates for stock splits 
offer unusual opportunity. And when a strong prosperous 
company splits its stock, cash dividends often are increased. 


Even in a generally listless market, the bare rumor of a 
split will often cause a stock to rise sharply. Buying such 
star performers well in advance is a good way to build 
your Own investment profits. 


7 STOCKS SPECIALLY FAVORED 


A new list of 39 candidates likely to announce splits or 
large stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED. 
Seven of these are particularly selected to buy now. One 
blue-chip issue, for example, is currently trading 25% 
below 1957 highs, and has a previous record of oplitting 
3-for-1 and 10-for-i. Another has split or declared a stock 
dividend eleven times. A third, with growth potential in 
missiles and exotic fuels, also offers stock split action. 


Send only $1 for your er of this Report on “39 Candidates for 
Stock Splits or Large Stock Dividends.” In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


——-—FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ——— 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [) 


Address 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


_ CE 
=” 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service 

















“COMMON SENSE” 


—barrier to Profits in Common Stocks? 


‘“‘Common sense is what tells you the world is flat,’’ 
lead you in the market, too 
vestors only after the opportunity for profit has passed. To pinpoint the —— 


someone once said. Common sense can mis 
Iften, the reasons behind a major move become clear to most in 
areas of 
strength—as well as dangerous weak spots—-technical analysts at Investors Research employ a 
unique multiple-trend analysis. Each week, subscribers receive six pages of penetrating market 
analysis—designed for fast reading--based on a continuing study of (1) the famous Primary 
Trend Index and 13 other ‘‘market condition’’ indicators, (2) rotating surveys of 48 major in 
dustry groups with earnings trends and projections for all leading issues, and (3) strong-weak 
action ratings for 475 supervised stocks nis technical analysis highlights individual stock posi 
tions and spots important market junctures long before the averages refiect dominant trend 
helping you to capture maximum profits on your investment moves 

To New Subscribers Only: If you own stocks now, or are thinking of buying, we believe the 
IR report on the current market will be of particular interest. To get your copy, plus a list of 
more than 60 ‘“‘strongest rated’’ stocks recommended for purchase at the next buying point, send 
$3 for a five-week trial subscription to the complete Investors Research service 


INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F49) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Name 
Address 


than 60 “strongest rated’ 
Enclosed is $3 


stocks 


Please airmail 5 week trial sub- 
scription including list of more 
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TYPING CORRECTIONS 
WITHOUT ERASING 


When You Use 


DEL-E-TAPE 
(The eradicable Y ewriter ribbon) 
AETNA PRODU fs CO., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 438 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or se your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. mn. eetLee, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YO 27, N. Y. 
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investment booklet describes 


Aviation Shares 
of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. \ 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth 
possibilities of selected common 
stocks of the aviation industry. 


Neme 





Addco 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 




















T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


NO SALES COMMISSION 


Shares are sold at net asset 
value. There is no commission 
or sales load. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 














| PAID $20 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $20 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM-3 
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THE FUNDS 


SLOWING BOOM? 





ARE mutual fund salesmen bucking 
the recession? That was a question 
being pondered with more than aca- 
demic interest by Wall Street last 
month. During 1957 the market was 
slipping badly and the dollar value 
of trading on the Big Board dropped 
8%, yet the public continued to buy 
funds. In fact, 1957 fund sales ($1.4 
billion) were almost $50 million high- 


| er than in 1956. 


But the latest figures just released 
showed sales down 12% in January, 
1958 from January, 1957 levels. That, 


| growled the bears happily, was evi- 


| dence 


that the business decline at 


| last was catching up with the mutual 


funds 
But the statistics, although inter- 


| esting, were by no means conclusive 


proof of this. January total fund sales 
of $131.6 million were indeed down 


| from $149.9 million the year before, 


but it was still the third best month 
or record for fund salesmen. Further- 
more, fundmen were quick to retort, 
it is wrong to compare results because 
January, 1957 was the all-time high 


——BUYING BUILDERS, 


The building materials industry is not 
exactly a favorite with investment com- 
panies; the latest figures show that this 
$11-billion industry had just 3% of its 
money invested in building materials com- 
panies at the end of 1957. But this has 
not prevented three such companies from 
becoming big favorites with the funds. 
The three: National Lead Co., 38 funds 
holding $59 million worth of its stock; 
U.S. Gypsum, 22 funds with $39 million 
invested; Minneapolis-Honeywell, 29 funds 
and $28 million. 

It is probably significant, however, that 
neither Minneapolis-Honeywell nor Na- 
tional Lead are strictly building materials 
companies. The former is to a large ex- 
tent an electronics company, while Na- 
tional Lead is heavy in chemicals, oil well 
drilling and metals. Thus only U.S. Gyp- 
sum among the purely building materials 
firms rates as a real investment company 
favorite. Here are the investment com- 
panies’ 10 top favorite building materials 
stocks, as reported by the National Associ- 
ation of Investment Companies. 


No. of 
Invest- Value of 
ment Co’s. Hold- 
Rank Holding ings 
(000) 
1. National Lead Co.... 38 $58,640 
2. U.S. Gypsum Co..... 22 39,214 
3. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co 29 28,020 
4. Johns-Manville Corp 21 16,519 
5. Lone Star Cement 
ee 27 15,771 
6. American Marietta Co. 10 9,787 
7. General Portland Ce- 
ment Co. Wie 16 9,085 
8. Otis Elevator Co. ... 13 8,947 
9. Sherwin-Williams Co 8 8,081 
10. Carrier Corp ar Ae 21 8,081 











| LURIE 


month for fund sales. In January, 
1955, for example, sales were but $110 
million and in January, 1956 only 
$123 million. 

Fundmen had yet another figure to 
throw back at the bears: redemptions 
of fund shares totaled only $30.4 
million in January, 1958 compared 
with turn-ins of $37.3 million a year 
before. The public may have bought 
fewer shares, but at the same time it 
cashed in fewer shares. Wall Street's 
verdict: it is still too early to tell 
whether mutual funds would slip bad- 
ly in 1958. If February and March fig- 
ures were to trend downward as well, 
no one would be very surprised. 
But few Wall Streeters think the basic 
fund boom is anywhere near running 
out. 


SEMPER PARATUS 


“We were prepared last fall,” said 
Maurice Freeman, president of Bos- 
ton’s $57.3-million assets Loomis- 
Sayles Mutual Fund, “for trouble 
ahead.” Last month, as Freeman re- 
ported to stockholders on his non- 
load-charging balanced fund for the 
fiscal quarter ending January 31, it 
became evident just how well pre- 
pared he had been. For from Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 to December 31, 1957, 
Loomis-Sayles showed a loss in net 
asset value per share (after adding 
back his capital gains distributions) 
of but 1.6%. That was clearly one of 
the very best records among the more 
than 200 mutual funds. 

There were two simple reasons for 
Freeman’s suc- 
cessful 1957. First, 
he was_ ready 
for the market 
break with unusu- 
ally large re- 
serves; and, sec- 
ond, he went 
heavily for the 
kind of common 
stocks that did 
well. “While we are often up to 80% 
in stocks,” explains Freeman, “we 
cut back to 50% last fall after profit- 
able selling in the summer. We built 
up an excellent position in long-term 
bonds and in drugs and public utili- 
ties, putting our new money into fixed 
income securities. As a result, we 
were only about 35% in the stock 
groups that deteriorated and our 
bonds, of course, appreciated con- 





FREEMAN 


_ siderably.” 


Freeman, moreover, is still skeptical 
about the level of the market. Last 
month Loomis-Sayles still had 50% of 
its assets in cash, bonds, and pre- 
ferred. “That,” confesses Freeman, 
“tells you how we feel about the 
market right now.” 
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BUYING THE FUTURE 


KNOW a Stock’s Record 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 
Investor’s 1945-1957 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


The quickest way to judge the present status and values of stocks you own or con- 
sider buying is to compare their performances of past years. 

You can’t determine a stock’s current status unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can’t compare current prices with former 


prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last thir- 
teen years. 


OLpEsT and biggest of the few pub- 
lic funds dealing exclusively in com- 
modity futures, New York’s still-tiny, 
$295,000-assets Futures, Inc. trades 
daily in 18 commodities ranging from 
sugar and_  soy- 
beans to eggs, rub- 
ber and grease to 
wool. “Our shares,” 
says Founder- 
President Richard 
Donchian, “are of 
course subject to 
wide fluctuation, 
but we feel they 
offer a challenging 
type of diversification to investors 
who already own stocks and bonds.” 

Explains Dick Donchian: “The 
beauty of futures trading is that we 
can make money just as easily in a 
falling market as a rising one, by 
selling short.” 

Donchian’s Futures were not so 
bright in 1949 and 1950, but by last 
December 31 his net asset value per 
share had risen 84% from $2.84 to 
$5.23 in one year, adjusted for one of 
his occasional small cash dividends. 
Biggest gainer: his sugar account, 
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Richard Donchian 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 13-YEAR RECORD 


of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


1945 - 1957 


EACH YEAR’S STOCK SPLITS 
EACH YEAR’S PRICE RANGE 
EACH YEAR’S DIVIDENDS 


EACH YEAR’S EARNINGS* 


*(1957 Earnings as available 
up to Publication) 








which racked up one-half of his 
trading profits for 1957. This year, 
however, Futures, Inc.—a corporation 
rather than a regulated investment 
company—will be taxed at normal 
corporate rates for its short-term 
profits. A tax-loss carryforward from 
its first years expired last December. 

Despite its speculative nature, Fu- 
tures offers a diversification of sorts. 
“Our own diversified trend-following 
strategy calls for positions at all times 
in at least 11 commodities,” said 
Donchian. 
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Nowhere else can you find, more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock’s 
per share performance record over 13 years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this uncer- 
tain period. 

THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success in the critical 
months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $1.50 check for your copy of the 13-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 4- 
part investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks, Personal ad- 
vice by mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times a month, PLUS 
the $5 Stock Factograph Manual... all for only $12. Additional saving—yearly 


subscription $20 with above services. 


be delayed. 





Take your choice but order this invaluable Record Book today. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-31—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Late orders may 











HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “IJ now take 4 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


7 
; Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-59, Seaford, New York : 
4 Please send me your Name : 
: SSR reports for 1 Address - 
; month’s FREE trial. City — State H 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


FinST WESTERN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 South Fifth Street 





Dept.Q 
Las Vegas, 
Nevada 


How 55 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. But before risking 
my money, I decided to look further. I asked 
myself, “How does this stock compare with 
others in value?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron's. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend's suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend's stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar- 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron’s subscriber, too. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
Ic is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-31 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


cigarettes’ sales are still believed to 
be growing, and the company is mak- 
ing progress in revitalizing the Old 
Gold brands. But it is doubtful that 
the market will proceed in a straight 
line. A period of digestion is inevitable. 

Philip Morris around 50-51 might 


be a good substitution inasmuch as | 


this company’s earnings, which were 


$4.50 per share in 1957, could increase | 


to better than $5 in the current year. 
If the company’s new, high-filtration 
Parliament is particularly well ac- 


cepted, earnings might easily be better | 


than this guesstimate. Philip Morris 
is somewhat unique amongst tobaccos 
in that over half of sales are under- 
stood to come from filtered cigarettes, 
and it is the only company which has 
aggressively pursued a diversified pro- 
gram. Marlboros are the company’s 
main filtered brand. 

As an alternative suggestion, Otis 
Elevator around 47 appears to be a 
most interesting situation at this time 
inasmuch as it is one of the few major 


| companies with the promise of in- 


creasing its earnings in 1958. Last 
year’s profits were in the area of $3.50 
per share, as compared with $3.10 per 
share in 1956, and the current divi- 
dend is $2.00 per share. The bright 


| outlook stems from a variety of fac- 


tors, not the least of which is a record 
high year-end backlog which points 
to capacity operations well into 1959. 
There is an enormous replacement 
market potential for the company’s 
new operator-less elevators. More- 
over, the company’s foreign subsidi- 
aries, whose dividends contribute 
around 25°, of parent company net, 
should enjoy a record year in 1958. 
The construction of tall buildings and 


the coming of the Motor Age in 
Europe are very bullish long-term 
influences. Incidentally, Otis makes 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender’s auto- 
matic pinsetter and this business also 
should be much better in 1958. 
Wilson & Co., below 17, remains 
one of this column’s favorite long- 


| term capital gains speculations. Earn- 


ings in the first fiscal quarter were 
ahead of the like year-earlier period, 
even though cattle and hog slaughter- 
ings were down. This represents 
volume, and volume is what covers 
overhead. From here out, hog slaugh- 
terings should run moderately ahead 
of last year, while cattle slaughterings 
should show a smaller reduction than 
the 13°, decrease reported in the first 
quarter. The big points in the Wilson 
picture are: 
cycle has turned for the better; 2) 
that the industry’s operating character 
is slowly but surely improving. 


1) that the meat packing | 
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GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able March 15, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
February 28, 1958. 


$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.18, per 
share. 


$1.60 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per share. 
$3 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


E. B. HENLEY, Jr., Secretary 


February 11, 1958 


















UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend F 
cents (50¢) per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock 
of tt Company, payable 
March 10, 1958, to stockholder 
of record at e of b 
on February 25, 1958 
C. H. McHENRY 
Secreta 














~ 
UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 







235th 
Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared, 
payable April 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record March 14, 1958. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 

Secretary and Treasurer 








| Boston. Mass., February 10, wal 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 











Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 


© Preferred Dividends 
No. 7, 8, 9 and 10 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
per share, for the year 1958 
Payable March 15, June 16, 
September 15, and December 
15, 1958 
Record dates February 27, 
May 26, August 26, and No- 
vember 26, 1958, respectively 
© Common Dividend No. 65 
Regular quarterly ot L5¢ 
per share 
Payable March 20, 1958 
Record date February 27, 1958 
Wacrer G. CLINncHy, 


Treasurer 
February 15, 1958 








GENERAL 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
COMPANY 





COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portiand Cement Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
upon its Common Stock of 45 cents 
per shore, payable March 29, 
1958 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 7, 
1958. The stock transfer books will 
remain open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 
Februory 18, 1958 Treasurer 





.. 








E.1.DU PONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


eee met 
Wilmington, Del., February 17, 1958 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regulor quorterly dividends of $1.12'/2 
a shore on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 87'/2¢ a shore on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able April 25, 1958, to stockholders 
of record of the close of business on 
April 10, 1958; also $1.50 a share on 
the Common Stock as the first quarterly 
interim dividend for 1958, payable March 
14, 1958, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, 1958. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3RD, Secretary 
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| GOODMAN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) ’ P : 
Public Service Electric 
aviation, and 8% to the construction 
° n 
industry. The last financial statement and Gas Company 
showed current assets of $23 million HSMN. & 


compared with current liabilities of 
$6 million, leaving a net working capi- 
tal of $17 million. Book value amount- 
ed to $45 a share. 





























} 
| Neptune Meter is a leading manu- QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
| facturer of water meters, as well as The Board of Directors has de- 
| petroleum and other liquid measuring clared the following dividends 
| meters. Communities are becom- for the quarter ending March 
ing more “water-conscious,” and I be- 31, 1958: 
lieve the demand for the products of cai a 
| Neptune will continue to grow. In Stock Per Share 
| 1956, sales amounted to $35 million. | 4.08% Cumulative Preferred . .$1.02 
| At the close of that year, there were | 4.18% Cumulative Preferred . . 1.045 
| 15,000 shares of preferred stock out- | 4.30% Cumslative Preferred . . 1.075 
| standing and 1,038,000 shares of com- | $1.40 Dividend Preference .. -35 
| mon. Net working capital amounted | PEE sas ceseves on 
| to $11.1 million, current assets | All dividends are payable on or 
| amounting to 3.2 times current liabili- | before March 31, 1958 to 
ties. Earnings were $3.50 a share. The stockholders of record March 
| current dividend rate is $1.40. Price 3, 1958. 
range (1957): 33-18. I think this | oes 
stock will do well in due time. Pres- | amped 
| ent price, around 21. N 
| Whirlpool is one of the leading J PUBLIC SERVICE 
| manufacturers of major household CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
appliances. The 1956 sales breakdown | _ " — 


is as follows: laundry equipment, 
62%; refrigeration and air condition- 


ing equipment, 28°; other products, | CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 


10%. The company is the leading 
maker of household laundry equip- 














| ment, including automatic washing | 
| machines, automatic dryers, wringer | CORPORATION 
washing machines, and rotary iron- 
| ers, sold under the brand names 
Kenmore and RCA-Whirlpool. It is | DIVIDEND NOTICE 
also one of the more important pro- | The Board of Directors of Con- 
| ducers of private brand refrigeration solidated Cement Corporation 
equipment. Household refrigerators, | has declared a quarterly divi- 
freezers, and dehumidifiers are manu- dend of 20 cents a share on the 
factured under the trade name Cold- company’s common stock pay- 
spot, and commercial refrigerators able March 29, 1958, to 
| and ice cube makers are produced for stockholders of record at the 
| General Motors. Electric and gas close of business March 6, 
| kitchen ranges are manufactured and 1958. The stock transfer books 
| sold under the name RCA Estate, and will remain open. 
the RCA-Whirlpool name is utilized HOWARD MILLER 
| for room air conditioners, a portion of Treasurer 
| which are manufactured for the | Road 17, 1938 J 
| company by Fedders-Quigan Corp. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. is the largest =a nie 





customer, taking about 59% of the 

| total output in 1956. The Kenmore DIVIDEND NOTICE 

| and Coldspot lines are sold through Jefferson Lake Sul hur Compa 
Sears. There are 6,124,521 shares of Dp mpany 
stock, of which 19% is owned by RCA The Board of Directors, at a meeting 
and 17% by Sears, Roebuck interests. held on February 3, 1958, declored the 

[At its present price, around 17, the || [ater sen‘engua dividend of 35 pe 
yield on the $1 dividend is nearly 6°. regular quarterly dividend (No. 59) of 
It seems to me that this company has 30¢ per share on the Common shares, 
good prospects for long-term growth, | both payable March 10, 1958 to share- 

| and should be especially helped by its holders of record February 24, 1958. 

| relationship with Sears, Roebuck and CHAS. J. FERRY, 

Radio Corporation. Price range in Vice-President & Secretary 

| the last two years, 38-16. 

















ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
5% Cumulative Income Subordinated Debentures, Due 1984 
* 


Notice is hereby given that ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
pursuant to the Indenture under which the above Deben- 
tures have been issued, will pay interest on the Deben- 
tures as follows: 


May 1, 1958 —$2.50 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures 
November 1, 1958—$2.50 per hundred dollars 

principal amount of Debentures, 
being payment in full of all interest accumulated to the 
above mentioned dates. 


Holders of coupon Debentures should detach Coupon 
No. 7 on May 1, 1958 and Coupon No. 8 on November 1, 
1958 and present them for payment either at the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
or the Chase Manhattan Bank, Agency Coupon Paying 
Department, 37 Wall Street, New York 15, New York. 
The Trustee, City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, will mail checks for the interest payable on 


February 24, 1958 





Debentures not in coupon form. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
By: F. A. Becker 


Vice President and Treasurer 








COSDE 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 

a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 

per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
March 31, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 
1958. 


R. L. To.vett, 
President 
Big Spring, Texas 


DREWRYS 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the first quarter 
of 1958 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 10, 1958 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 26, 1958. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 











AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


158th Dividend 


CASH DivioEND: The Board 
of Directors on February 
20, 1958 declared the 
regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share. 
stock pivipeND: At the 
same time the Board of 
Directors declared a 5% 
stock dividend. 

Both dividends are 
payable March 29, 1958 
to stockholders of record 
on March 3, 1958. 


Joun R. Park 
Vice President and Treas. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 
FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 





be no strike and that the unions won’t 
make much progress in 1958. That 
fact does not necessarily mean that 


| the motor stocks are a purchase, al- 
| though General Motors is getting 
_ down around a level where risks are 


greatly reduced. Incidentally, General 
Motors is increasing its share of the 
industry against Ford and Chrysler. 
The only other company which is do- 
ing better in its percentage of the in- 
dustry is American Motors (9) which 
looks like a good cheap specu- 
lation. . 

There is no longer much room to 
doubt but that the deal gradually to 
mutualize Manufacturers Life (218) 
will go through. The cash value of the 
installment offer of $275 a share to buy 
in the stock (which is expected to be 
renewed soon) apparently would be 
not far from $240 a share. It is pos- 
sible that some similiar offer (the 
gossip is about $175 a share on an in- 
stallment basis or the equivalent of 
perhaps $150 on a cash basis) may be 
made for Confederation Life (120). 
The effect of this is to take the 
“growth” out of these stocks. It is 
regrettable from the standpoint of 
American holders, but under Canadian 
law there seems little that can be done 


| about it. 


| Advance release of Forses columnists’ 





regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


f READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


| chemicals as most of its rivals” implies 
| that the company is not really diversified. 


My friend .. . has always claimed that the 
company is actually more of a pharma- 
ceutical company and its results should 
be judged against other pharmaceutical 
companies and not against chemical ones. 
I believe he is wrong. Yet you, too, 
seem to think Cyanamid has an inferior 
position to others in the chemical field... . 
—J. PFISTER 

Rancho Mirage, Calif. 


The answer lies in the yardsticks. Cy- 
anamid’s operating-profit margin shows 
that the profitability of its product mix 
is only 19.2c compared with Dow’s 31.5c, 
du Pont’s 35.4c, Union Carbide’s 29.4c. 
Since the average operating profit of drug 
companies is about 26c and Cyanamid’s 
Lederle drug division accounts for about 
23% of Cyanamid sales, it must be as- 
sumed that Cyanamid’s non-drug busi- 
ness is even less profitable than the 19.2c 
average.—Eb. 
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Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this 
intensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of se- 
curities. Because of uncertainty 
they may completely overlook at- 
tractive new investment opportuni- 


THE “HOW” AND “WHY” OF 
FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 


complex problems of money management, 
that FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
was established. The entire resources and ex- 
periences of the 41 year old FORBES organ- 
ization are made available to investors 
through this Division. Here, each account is 
subjected to thorough analysis and 
constant supervision directed to- 
ward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your ac- 





ties or fail to take profits at the 








count is immediately assigned to an 








proper time. 


SECURITIES 
The responsibilities of money man- | “ z 
agement are further complicated 9g 
by the fact that in many cases 
the investor HAS NO WAY OF 





experienced FORBES Investment 
Counselor who sends you regular 
reports on your portfolio and whom 
you may consult by letter, by tele- 
phone or telegram, or by personal 
Sy visit at any time. 


£ 











KNOWING WHETHER HE IS 


ACTING ON THE VERY LATEST INFOR- 
MATION! 


It is for the investor with a portfolio of $25,- 
000 and more, who does not have the time nor 
the necessary experience to cope with the 


WHAT INVESTORS SAY ABOUT 
FORBES INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 


“May I say at this point that I feel 
years younger since turning over 
the responsibility of selection and 
supervision to one who devotes all 
of his time to it. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing and I reached 
the point where I felt it was time 
for me to pay for professional help, 
and I must say that I have cer- 
tainly gained peace of mind.” E.A.B. 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been 
giving me and have confidence that you and your 
organization will continue to adequately cover my 
situation.” M.W.S. 








re. 


To learn more about the scope and purposes 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our staff 
takes the initiative in making recommenda- 
tions—send today for your FREE copy of our 
descriptive booklet. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET, 
NO OBLIGATION 


a ne 
' Forbes Securities Management 

470 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
| 


| may be interested in retaining the services of 

® FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me complete details? My present in- 

' vestments are valued at approximately $ 

aI have an additional $ in cash 

§ available for investment 


Z 
D 
3 
3 


Please Print 
Address 


Gl. seas Zone State 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 1027 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Of all forms of government, those 
administered by bureaus are about 
the least satisfactory to an enlight- 
ened and progressive people. Being 
irresponsible, they become autocratic, 
and, being autocratic, they resist all 
development. Unless bureaucracy is 
constantly resisted it breaks down 
representative government anc over- 
whelms democracy. It is the one ele- 
ment in our institutions that sets up 
the pretense of having authority over 
everybody and being responsible to 
nobody. —CAaLvIN COOLIDGE. 


In a free country there is much 
clamor with little suffering; in a 
despotic state there is little complaint 
but much suffering. —CAaruot. 


There never was a period of de- 
pression that was not caused either 
by an attempt to monkey with the 
multiplication table or to monkey with 
the Ten Commandments. 

—Rocer W. Basson. 


He who sacrifices his conscience to 
ambition burns a picture to obtain 
the ashes. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


It is well, when one is judging a 
friend, to remember that he is judging 
you with the same godlike and su- 
perior impartiality. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The best way of answering a bad 
argument is to let it go on. 
—SYDNEY SMITH. 


No man lives without jostling and 
being jostled; in all ways he has to 
elbow himself through the world, giv- 
ing and receiving offense. —CARLYLE. 


We follow the world in approving 
others; we go far before it in approv- 


ing ourselves. —COLTON. 


Unintelligent 
for a scapegoat. 


people always look 
—Ernest Bevin. 


Learning without thought is labor 
lost; thought without learning is peri- 
lous. ——CONFUCIUS. 


The duty of man is plain and sim- 
ple, and consists but of two points: 
His duty to God, which every man 
must feel; and his duty to his neigh- 
bor, to do as he would be done by. 

—THOMAS PAINE. 


58 


For anything worth having one 
must pay the price; and the price is 
always work, patience, love, self- 
sacrifice—no paper currency, no 
promises to pay, but the gold of real 
service. —JOoHN BuRROUGHS. 


B. C, FORBES: 


A man was shipwrecked in mid- 
ocean. As he _ struggled, he 
vowed that he would be con- 
tent if he could only find a 
piece of wood to keep him afloat. 





He found a piece of wood, but 
still had to exert himself to 
some extent to keep from sink- 
ing. If he could only find a 
life belt he would be supremely 
happy. He found the life belt. 
But then he wanted to get his 
body out of the water; that 





would be heaven. He found a 
raft. But if he could only find a 
boat ...dry clothing... food... 
warmth ...a comfortable bed 
... A steamer came along and 
he got all these; but he had had 
so much of the sea that he 
couldn’t think of being happy 
until he reached land. Even 
then he wasn’t content. A good 
many of us are like that, aren't 
we? But perhaps it is well that 
this is so. There are two brands 
of discontent: the brand that 
merely fosters greed and snarl- 
ing and back-biting, and the 
brand that inspires greater and 
greater effort to reach the de- 
sired goal. Which is your brand? 





It is another’s fault if he be un- 
grateful, but it is mine if I do not give. 
To find one thankful man I will oblige 
a great many that are not so.—SENECA. 


He who will not apply himself to 
business, eventually discovers that he 
means to get his bread by cheating, 
stealing, or begging, or else is wholly 
void of reason. —ISCHOMACHUS. 


No amount of artificial protection 
can permanently maintain an obsolete 
product, an inferior process or a mori- 
bund organization against competi- 
tors which are based on scientifically 
improved products or methods. 

—Karti T. Compton. 


In proportion to the development of 
his individuality, each person becomes 
more valuable to others. There is a 
greater fullness of life about his own 
existence, and when there is more 
life in the units there is more in the 
mass which is composed of them. 

—Joun Stuart MI. 


The difficult is that which can be 
done immediately; the impossible that 
which takes a little longer. 

—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


It is not so important to be serious 
as it is to be serious about the im- 
portant things. The monkey wears an 
expression of seriousness which would 
do credit to any college student, but 
the monkey is serious because he 
itches. —Rospert Maynarp HuTcHINs. 


Facts are worthless to a man if he 
has to keep running to somebody else 
for advice on how to use them. 

—Sven HAL a. 


The man who works need never be 
a problem to anyone. Opportunities 
multiply as they are seized; they die 
when neglected. Life is a long line of 
opportunities. Wealth is not in mak- 
ing money, but in making the man 
while he is making money. Production, 
not destruction, leads to success. 


—JOHN WICKER. 

The more an idea is developed, the 
more concise becomes its expression; 
the more a tree is pruned, the better 
is the fruit. —ALFRED BouGEART. 


It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget. 


—SIpNEY SMITH. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Harold 4 Kachner, 
Syossett, New York. What's your. 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


The words of wise men are heard in quiet, 
more than the cry of him that ruleth 
among fools. Wisdom is better than weap- 
ons of war; but one sinner destroyeth 
much good. 


—ECcCLESIASTES 9:17, 18 
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How to pick a winner before the season starts 


For the baseball writer, it’s an educated guess. 
For the tobacco man, there’s no guesswork. 
The fine tobacco bought each year by The 
American Tobacco Company is scientifically eval- 
uated before the buying season ever starts. 
Samplings of tobacco are taken from farms and 
warehouses throughout the tobacco country well 
in advance of auction time. This tobacco is put 
through a battery of exacting tests in the Re- 
search Laboratory of The American Tobacco 


Company. The tests help determine whether 
these crops meet the requirements for use in 
American Tobacco Company cigarettes. 

When the auctions start, The American 
Tobacco Company is sure it’s buying the fine 
tobacco for which its cigarettes are famous. 

This pre-season testing is part of a vast system of 
quality controls guarding every step of manufac 
ture. It’s one good reason for the superior quality 
of The American Tobacco Company's cigarettes. 


D a : 
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MILES OF TUBING FOR ELECTRIC POWER... 








CONDENSER TUBES made by PHELPS DODGE 


Modern condensers in steam electric generating plants contain as much as 60 miles of copper 
or copper-alloy tubes. These tubes change exhaust steam to water, a vital step in the 
electric power-making cycle. Leading electric light and power companies know they can rely on 


Phelps Dodge condenser tubes for highest grade materials and skillful workmanship. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION - SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N Vi 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALI TY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 





